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From The Quarterly Review. 

1. La Vie Publique de Michel Montaigne. 
Par Alphonse Griin. Paris, 1855. 

2. Nouvcaur Documents Inedits ou peu con- 
nus sur Montaigne. Reucueillis et pub- 
liés, par le Dr. J. F. Payen. Paris, 
1850. 

Monrarene supplies the French with what 
Shakspeare does ourselves—a perpetual 
topic. The ‘ Essais’’ have a breadth and 
depth which criticism is not yet weary of 
measuring and re-measuring. And, not- 
withstanding all the excellent things that 
have been said on those unique effusions, 
doubtless there remains more still that can 
be said. There are some books which par- 
take of the inexhaustible multiformity of 
our moral nature, and the ‘* Essais ’’ is one 
of such books. ‘On y trouve tout ce qu’on 
a jamais pensé,”’ as one of Montaigno’s ad- 
mirers says. 

But besides the book of essays, the au- 
thor’s life offers a fund for the regular in- 
vestment of floating public curiosity. In 
this department the material for speculation 
is constantly on the increase. ‘* Montaign- 
ologie’’ is become a science by | itself. 
Documentary research has yielded the French 
antiquaries year by year a residuum of ‘* new 
fact.”” Each small bit of ore passes in its 
turn through the smelting-pot of public dis- 
cussion, till the portion of precious metal 
it contains is extracted from it. When the 
grains have accumulated to a heap, comes a 
new ‘‘ étude,’’ which digests and arranges 
all the facts new and old into a consistent 
whole. One of these is now before us, and 
gives occasion to our present notice. We 
shall confine our remarks to Montaigne’s 
life. Weare not going to re-dissect the 
‘« Essais.”” 

We have likened Montagnesque to Shaks- 
perian criticism, as two perennial streams 
supplied each by its glacier on the far off 
mountain-top. The writings of the two 
men stand in marked contrast as sources for 
their biography. From Shakspeare’s plays 
nothing can be gathered about Shakspeare. 
The great charm of Montaigne’s Essays is 


mind. ‘Ce ne sont mes gestes que j’escris ; 


c’est moy, c’est mon. essence.’”? When 
Henri Ill. told him that he “liked his 
book,’’ then, replied Montaigne, ‘‘ Your 
majesty must needs like me. My book is 
myself.”? But it is the man—his habits and 
opinions, his tastes and likings, that we find 
there, not his history. The hiographers, 
therefore, have endeavored to discover else- 
where the body belonging to this soul, 
They have ransacked libraries and archives 
to resuscitate something of a frame-work of 
bone and muscle to all this sentiment. 
They have had some success. Indeed, they 
have had as much success as could be ex- 
pected, considering that.it was known be- 
forehand that all that could possibly be dis- 
covered lay within fixed limits. They have 
ascertained dates, distinguished the mem- 
bers of his family, and altogether given a 
local coloring and verification of the course 
of his private life. They have not turned 
the literary lounger into a careworn states- 
man, or a fighting captain of the forces of 
the League. In this as in many other cases, 
all the efforts of inquiry have but repeated 
the lineaments of the traditional and re- 
ceived biography. Such labor, however, is 
not thrown away. We are not to propose 
a paradox, or a revolution in opinion, as 
the only resulfs worth arriving at. If we 
can deepen the lines, or freshen the colors, 
cover a scar made by time, or remove a little 
gathered dust, we do our part towards main- 
taining the Gallery of Worthies. It is only 
when the original portrait is discovered not 
to have been a likeness, that we should 
paint it over again. 

The great feature of Montaigne’s life, as 
impressed on his ‘‘ Essais,’’ was, that it was 
a country life. Early in 1571, at the age of 
thirty-seven, he withdrew to his estates in 
Perigord—‘ with full purpose, as much as 
lay in me, not to trouble myself with any 
business, but to pass in repose so much of 
life as remaineth to me’’ (1.8). My design 
is, he repeats in the Third Book, written 
after 1580, ‘‘de passer doulcement, non 
laborieusement, ce que me reste de vie’’ 
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clined society, and occupied himself with his 
family, his books, the care of his property. 
This lasted some little time, but his temper 
was sociable, and he found he could not 
support solitude. ‘‘ Je suis tout au dehors, 
et en évidence; nay 4 la société et a 
Vamitié ’’ (1. 9). And he disliked the 
cares of the ménage. He sought distrac- 
tion, therefore, in the company of his neigh- 
bors, in travelling, and in writing. He 
wished yetirement, not solitude. What he 
would shun was the pressure of business, 
not crowds. Repeated tours—one to Italy 
—a journey or two to Paris about the publi- 
cation of his ‘‘ Essais,’’ and his mayoralty 
at Bordeaux, in 1582, forced on him against 
his wishes, are the principal events of his 
life after his retirement. Such at least was 
the received biography. Nor had any of the 
disinterred facts disturbed the repose of the 
picture. His diary of his tour in 1580, 
written in Italian, was found at Montaigne 
180 years after his death, and was published 
in 1774. Now De Thou had said in the 
104th book of his history, that Montaigne 
was at Venice when he received the news of 
his election to the mayoralty. This jour- 
nal enables us to correct De Thou. It was 
at the baths of Lucca, on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, in the morning. The letter was dated 
Bordeaux, August 2, and had followed him 
into Tuscany, by way of Rome. Such in- 
crementa reiissure, instead of invalidating, 
history. 

An attempt, however, is now made to 
wrest from us the Montaigne of our youth, 
the ‘ Gentilhomme Perigourdin ; ’’ to tear 
him from the frame in which he was set in 
our memory and our affections, from the 
“‘librairie’’ and ‘chambre d’études au 
troisiéme étage ’’ of the old “‘ manoir’’ of 
Montaigne, and to make of him—good heay- 
ens !—to make of him a man of business, a 
man about court. M. Griin’s volume is en- 
titled ‘La Vie Publique de Michel Mon- 
taigne.”’ The titles of its several chapters 
are :—Ch. 2. ‘* De la Conduite publique de 
M.” Ch. 3. “*M. Magistrat.’’ Ch. 4. 
‘* Relations de M. avec la Cour.’’ Ch. 5. 
‘¢M. Chevalier de l’ordre de S. Michel.” 
Ch. 6. ‘*M. Gentilhomme ordinaire de la 
chambre du Roi.’”’ Ch.9.“* M. Négociateur 
Politique.”? Ch. 10. ‘* M. Militaire.”’ Ch. 
11. ‘* M. aux Etats de Blois.’’ 

Such a metamorphosis of our prose Hor- 
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ace, the man of whom ‘ la liberté et l’oysi- 
veté sont les maitresses qualités’’ (111. 9) 
into a hardworking man of office, dressed in 
the imperial livery trimmed with red tape, 
is one of those harlequin tricks which para- 
doxical biographers try upon us from time 
to time. We have been lately told that 
Tiberius has been slandered by Tacitus; 
that the world was never better off than 
under Caracalla ; and that Henry VIII. was 
the victim of domestic infelicities. On ex- 
anmining M. Griin’s volume we find there is 
no more evidence for the Imperialist trans- 
formation of Montaigne than there is in the 
other three instances. There is in M. 
Griin’s mode of arranging his facts, indeed, 
a certain degree of art, but it is the skill of 
the special pleader. It is the argumentation 
of the Palais de Justice, not of the Court of 
History. The highest praise is due to 
French archeologists for their zeal of re- 
search, but they cannot, apparently, apply 
their discoveries. Such a piece of historical 
reconstruction as this ‘‘ Vie Publique de 
Montaigne,’”’ in which hypothesis and im- 
agination are the principal architects, would 
not stand a chance of hearing in Germany. 
We shall add, however, that this attempt to 
disguise Montaigne has not passed unchal- 
lenged in France. With all the authority 
of his own name, and of the body to which 
he belongs, M. Villemain hag in the gentlest 
language pointed out that the critic’s evi- 
dence will not bear all the weight of his 
conclusions. To no one could this task fall 
with so much propriety as to Villemain. 
His own earliest step into publicity was an 
éloge of Montaigne. It was in 1812 that 
he carried off, though the youngest of the 
competitors, the prize proposed by the Acad- 
émie Francaise on this subject. It is proof 
of the national feeling for Montaigne that 
the first of French living critics, after hay- 
ing made the whole circuit of his country’s 
literature, returns after half a century to 
the object of his youthful devotion. 

It is not our intention to controvert M. 
Griin’s conclusions. It is unnecessary even 
to examine his reasoning. It is not merely 
that his evidence is inadequate, but his case 
is bad to begin with. His intention is worse 
than his argumentation. An able legist, 
government employé, and ex-chief-editor of 
the ‘* Moniteur,”” he brings into literature 
the habits and prepossessions of his position. 
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The Academy and the established reputa- 
tions look coldly on the administration from 
which they are systematically excluded. It 
is not from republican principle, from antip-_ 
athy to despotism, that they do so— it is 
from the repugnance which the letfered 
and cultivated man feels for the official man 
who is not so. Times are changed since the 
statesmen in France were the writers—when 
to be a journalist conferred portefeuilles. 
Statistics is your only reading now. Point 
and epigram, and sparkling style—how 
childish to be governed by such instruments. 
Let us have men of business, and have done 
with mots. All the great men—Sully, 
Richelieu—have been able administrators. 
And the great writers too? ‘To be sure,”’ 
is the answer, ‘‘and in proof there is Mon- 
taigne. You think he was a rustic recluse, 
who forswore the court for his old Gascon 
chateau, but you are entirely mistaken.” 
This baseless theory is not worth refuting. 
The real value of M. Griin’s ‘‘ Vie de Mon- 
taigne”’ is as a pains-taking collection of 
the facts at present known. It includes all 
the new discoveries except those that have 
come to light since its publication —and 
though it is only six months old, there is 
already a considerable harvest. 

It would we vonceive be more than indi- 
vidual error, it would be a fundamental mis- 
conception of the character of French liter- 
ature, to lose sight of the following general 
distinction. The literature of the ‘Siecle ”’ 
is the literature of a court circle. It is 
fashionably drest, it is modish, Parisian. It 
comes not from the study, but from the 
world. From a world, however, of eti- 
quette, polished intrigue, a world with all 
its license, yes circumscribed by conventional 
morals. Thought and judgment are there, 
but they are conformed to a certain super- 
ficial standard of good society. Ina word, 
it is the literature of the salons of Paris and 
Versailles. In contrast with this, the few 
great pieces of literature of the previous 
age, from Rabelais down to Pascal, were the 
offspring of the cloister, the chateau, or the 
wayside. They are the ‘Vox clamantis in 
deserto.”” Their superior force and origin- 
ality derive directly from the rude indepen- 
dence of character, which was generated by 
that free and unformal life. In Montaigne 
especially, it is the force of individual char- 


book, that charms. He stands in awe of no 
Café Procope, has heard of no rules of writ- 
ing, he is not composing. He has the hardy 
and fearless spirit of a man who has no one to 
please but himself. ‘‘J’ay une ame libre et 
tout sienne, accoustumée a se conduire a sa 
mode’’ (11. 17). He complains somewhere 
that his times had not produced any gréat 
men. Greatness, to be manifested to the 
world, depends on the conjunction of natural 
endowment with opportunity, and must 
needs be rare. But we may surely say that 
the average stamp of the men of that day 
was great. Compared with the feminine 
uniformity of the shaved and tailor-made 
man of later court-dress days, how grand 
are the bearded seigneurs of the 16th cen- 
tury! Intrepid not lawless; disciplined in 
the school of action and suffering; and con- 
scious of all the restraints that limit human 
will, these men had made their acquaintance 
with law in its grandest form, not*in that 
degenerate artificial shape in which the vic- 
tim of good society alone knows it. 
Montaigne was born in 1533 and died in 
1592. His father’s name was Pierre 
Eyquem. M. Gence, the writer of the life 
in the Biographie Universelle, says that the 
family was originally from England. That 
a French biographershould be willing to make 
over one of the greatest of his countrymen to 
England might surprise us. Jt may well do 
80 in this instance, as the self-denial is wholly 
uncalled for. We cannot in honesty accept 
the offer. ‘* Eyquem,”’ orrather ‘* Eyckem,”’ 
according to the old spelling, is a compound 
of the common termination ‘‘ ham” or 
‘¢ heim,” and the name of that tree, which in 
the English vocalization is‘ oak.”” The Ger- 
man ‘* eiche,”’ or the Flemish ‘‘ ecke,”’ come 
much nearer to the form in ‘* Eyquem.”’ 
Accordingly, some of the biographers have 
thought of looking to Flanders for the orig- 
inal stock of the family. It is still an open 
question in ‘* Montaignologie,’? and M. 
Griin produces no evidence for his positive 
assertion that the name is ‘‘ essentially of 
Gascon origin.’’ In the course of the 16th 
century the personal was superseded by the 
territorial appellation. This was derived 
from a domain which they possessed five 
leagues from Bergerac, in the department of 
the Dordogne. The chateau is situated on a 
height—*‘ une montagne ’’—*‘ jonchée sur 





acter, coming out on us in every page of his 
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taigne was born, lived, and died. The pos- 
session of this domain was an acquisition, it 
should appear, which the Eyquem had only 
recently made ; their nobility, therefore, was 
of very modern date. Joseph Scaliger said 
in an off-hand way that the father of 
Montaigne ‘‘ etait vendeur de harenc’’ 
(Scalig*., 2%. p. 457). M. Griin, with the 
bitterness habitual to French writers when 
they have to speak of Scaliger, repels this 
as a false and malevolent insinuation. ‘The 
main fact implied, however, that the ances- 
tors of Montaigne were ‘‘ marchand,” and 
therefore ‘‘ bourgeois,” is indisputable. We 
must not omit, as he has recorded it himself, 
that he was an eleven months child. As he 
was a third son of a family, now noble and 
not rich, his father, an excellent person, 
took particular pains about his education. 
He was put out to nurse at a poor village 
on the estate. Here he was kept all his in- 
fancy, with the view both of accustoming 
his taste to rude diet, and of inducing him 
to form attachments amongst the poor. His 
sympathy with peasant life he preserved to 
the last. ‘*The poor fellows,” thus he 
writes in a season of more than usual suffer- 
ing in the country, ‘those poor fellows 
whom we see all about, their heads bowed 
over their tasks, who never heard of Aristo- 
tle, or Cate, from them nature, obtains 
heroic efforts of patient 2ndurance, which 
may shame us who have studied in the 
schools. That man who is digging my gar- 
den, he has this morning buried a son, or a 
father, perhaps. They never take to their 
beds but to die.” 

The most curious experiment made in his 
education was that of teaching him Latin 
before French. A German preceptor who 
could speak no French was found for him. 
None of the rest of the household, mother, 
maid, or man, were allowed to speak any- 
thing but Latin to him. 


«Tt is not to be imagined how great an 
advantage this proved to the whole family. 
My father and mother by this means learning 
Latin enough to understand it perfectly 
well, as did also those of the servants who 
were most with me. In short we Latined it 
at such a’rate that it overflowed to all the 
neighboring villages, where there yet remain, 
that have established themselves by custom, 
several Latin appellations of artisans and 
their tools. Thus I was above six years of 
age before I understood either French or 
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Perigordin any more than Arabic, and 
without art, book, grammar, or precept; 
whipping or the expense of a tear, had by 
that time learned to speak as pure Latin as 
my master himself.’”’—(1. 25.) 


The same attention was extended to all 
the minutix of his training. To save him 
from the shock of sudden awakening, some 
musical instrument was played by his bed- 
side in the morning. Our readers will 
recollect the same usage in the early edu- 
cation of Bishop Horne, as describea by his 
biographer Jones of Nayland. 

When he quitted this careful paternal 
roof, it was to go to the college of Guienne 
at Bordeaux. At this school, quite recently 
established, some of the best scholars then to 
be found in France were masters. But as he 
left it at the age of thirteen, he could not 
have profited much by the higher scholar- 
ship which Muretus and George Buchanan 
were capable of communicating. As the 
sword belonged by birth to the eldest son, 
Michel, as the third, had to choose between 
the.church and the robe. He chose, or 
rather his father chose for him, tue latter. 
At thirteen he must have been incapable of 
choice, and he always looked to his excellent 
parent with a mixture of respect and affec- 
tion, which disposed him to’acquiesce in his 
least wishes. What school of jurisprudence 
he attended is not known. M. Griin makes 
it Toulouse, for he naturally wishes ‘* Mon- 
taigne Magistrat’’ to have been a pupil of 
the celebrated Cujas. It may have been so. 
There is not a particle of evidence to show 
that it was. The solitary text is Mon- 
taigne’s own declamation: ‘ while a child, 
I was plunged up to the ears in law, and it 
succeeded.” “ 

As soon as he was qualified, his father 
provided him with a place in the Court of 
Aids of Périgueux. The law was entered 
there, as the army is with us now, by 
purchase. We cannot stay to debate with 
the antiquaries the knotty point whether 
Montaigne’s father resigned in his son's 
favor, or purchased him the place of some 
other counsellor. In 1557 the Court of Aids 
of Périgueux was consolidated with the 
Parlement of Bordeaux. And thus, at the 
early age of twenty-four, Montaigne was 
seated on the bench of a Supreme Court of 
Justice, without either of the troublesome 
ceremonies of purchase or examination. 
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Honorable it was for a younger son: but 
when by the death of his father and both 
his brothers, Michel became himself the 
Seigneur de Montaigne, the long robe no 
longer befitted him. By these events he 
became'a ‘‘ gentleman,’’ and carried arms, as 
the phrase was. Ill-natured people said in 
after days that Montaigne was ashamed of 
having been counsellor cleric, and did not 
like to allude to that period of his life. M. 
Griin is able to repel peremptorily this im- 
putation. It proceeded indeed from later 
days, when Parlements were fallen, and the 
magistracy, especially the provincial magis- 
trature, was looked down upon by the 
courtier. The sneers of Balzac and the 
Port-Royalists are in the spirit of their own 
time, and are quite miscalculated for the age 
of L’Hospital, Pasquier, and De Thou. All 
Montaigne’s friends, relations, and con- 
nections—his father, uncle, brother-in-law— 
were all parliament men. He himself 
matried Francoise de la Chassaigne, daughter 
of one of the Bordelais counsellors and 
descendant of a parliamentary family. His 
most cherished friend La Boétie had been 
his colleague in the magistracy ; and all the 
friendships he retained through life had been 
cemented during his own parliamentary 
career. So mttch,-howevergis true, that 
Montaigne did not relish his judicial func- 
tions. This distaste had two causes: dislike 
of law, and dislike of the religious fanaticism 
which animated the magistracy of Bordeaux. 

He was never really a lawyer. The plunge 
up to his ears had succeeded in qualifying 
him for a charge, but had not given him the 
professional dye. The biographers have ex- 
aggerated this distaste into disgust. . They 
make Montaigne into a law reformer ; they 
ascribe to him an enlightened jurist’s view 
of the contradictions of the customary law, 
and predilection for the luminous simplicity 
of the civil. This, again, is to read the six- 
teenth century by the reflected light of ’89. 
Montaigne imbibed the views and aims of 
the more enlightened jurists of his own time, 


-but he did not project the Code Napoléon. 


The opinions he has left on record on this 
subject are very general, but they are those 
of a wise and humane moralist, not of a 
jurist. They show how much of a philoso- 
pher and how little of ‘‘a magistrate ’’ he 
was. He has first an abhorrence of litiga- 
tion, not less for others than himself; he 


declares against the multiplication of enact- 
ments, the contradictory judgments, the 
glosses of the commentators ; but all this is 
in the spirit of a man of taste; revolted at 
the bad Latin of the Digest, and wishing to 
be reading his ‘‘ Cicero.”” It is a declara- 
tion against the language of law altogether 
rather than against its abuse in chicane. 
He condemns torture, and the horrible mu- 
tilations which were practised on the bodies 
of the unhappy criminals. But in this he 
only echoed the opinion of all the moralists 
of all time, and had with him all the great 
and wise of his own.day. Against him, 
however, were the churchmen and Rome. 
Those passages in his Essays in which he 


cruelty, presented one of the chief obstacles 
to its passing the censure; the other, we 
may mention, was his assigning a high rank 
among Latin poets to Theodore Beza. He 
eloquently denounces the practice of selling 
the places in the courts of justice; and, to 
complete the list, he ridicules entails, or, as 
he calls them, ‘‘ masculine substitutions.’’ 
Sir W. Hamilton wishes to trace this opinion 
of Montaigne to the tuition of Buchanan.* 
Buchanan having quitted the college at 
Bordeaux in 1544, his pupil was only eleven 
years old—an age at which we may doubt 
if he understood what ‘‘ masculine substi- 
tution ”’ was. 

In truth we believe Montaigne, when he 
says of himself (1. 24) that he knew there 
was such a science as jurisprudence, and 
that that wasall hedid know. His amusing 
pleading against the lawyers (11. 13) is 
nothing more than one of the many popular 
diatribes on that traditional butt. If it 
proves anything, it proves that he was no 
lawyer ; as his vituperation in the same 
Essay of the medical practitioners does, that 
he was no physician. He is, in fact, merely 
using the contradictions of judges and the 
uncertainties of medicine, to enforce his 
favorite topic of the feebleness of human 
judgment. It is as great a fallacy to class 
him with the enlightened publicists, who 
saw and labored to remedy the monstrous 
evils of the French judicial system, as it 
would be to class him among the revolu- 
tionists of the practice of physic. The 
Montaigne adorers exaggerate their idol in 


* Note in Hamilton’s excellent edition of “ Dugald 





Stewart,” vol. J. p. 100, 


pleads that all beyond simple death is pure 
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every direction. He is great enough: he is 
a man of universal sympathies, but they 
want to make him a man of profound ac- 
quirement, which he was not—not even in 
his own profession. We suspect that his 
professional history was the common one 
where strong literary tastes are early im- 
bibed. Buchanan may have had something 
to do with this—may have laid the ground- 
work of classic predilections which made 
steady application to law impossible. He 
followed it asa career; he gota place, dis- 
charged its duties ; he never had a vocation 
for it, and gave it up as soon as he wanted 
it no longer. 

The second cause of distaste for his Par- 
liamentary functions, to which allusion has 
been already made, was the violence of re- 
ligious factidn which disturbed it. In no 
quarter of France had Protestantism made 
more progress than in Guienne and Gas- 
cony. Everywhere the Parlements showed 
themselves the strenuous supporters of the 
Church. None was more untiring in the 
zeal for persecution than that of Bordeaux. 
Their registers for some years are one series 
of edicts, each more cruel than the last, 
against the professors of the new opinions. 
Montaigne was attached throughout to the 
Catholic and Royalist party. In this ad- 
hesion he never wavered, and it belonged to 
his characteristic frankness never to conceal 
it. But he was of too moderate a temper 
to be carried away by the passionate fanati- 
cism of his party ; too good-hearted not to 
execrate their cruelty ; and too wise not to 
see that the violence of the Catholics only 
provoked the more obstinate resistance of 
the Huguenots. But wisdom and modera- 
tion are no titles to the respect of religious 
faction. We shall not wonder then that 
Montaigne, whose spirit of tolerance went 
far beyond even that of tolerant men in that 
age, was glad to terminate his connection 
with a court of justice, which seemed to 
have totally forgotten the duty of judicial 
impartiality, and to have made itself the 
organ of an infuriated party. 

All the zeal of the antiquaries has not 
been able to retrieve a history for the thir- 
teen or more years during which Montaigne 
occupied his seat in the Parlement of Bor- 
deaux. M. Griin goes through the principal 
transactions of the Court during that period 
—a useful resumé and a very proper part of 
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a complete life, but too extensive for our 
purpose. The single sentence in De Thou’s 
history, “‘ Olim in senatu Burdigalensi as- 
sessor dignissimus,’’ is nearly the whole 
that is known of thirteen years of Mon- 
taigne’s life. 

The second period extends from 1570 to 
1582, setat. 37-49, and is that portion of 
Montaigne’s life to which he owes his im- 
mortality. This period is really marked by 
along and absolute retirement in the cha- 
teau of Montaigne, by the composition of 
the ‘* Essais,’’ and by two or three journeys 
to Paris, chiefly connected with their publi- 
cation. It is concluded by a long tour into 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. M. Griin, 
who will not resign even this period from 
his ‘* public life,’ interpolates into it two 
visits to Court, which are wholly imagin- 
ary; © campaign against Henri of Navarre, 
which is in the highest degree improbable ; 
and, by way of mingling pleasure with busi- 
ness, he exhibits his hero at the fétes and 
galas which marked the progress of Cathe- 
rine de Medicis in the south, in the year 
1578. 

The hypothetical history here spoils the 
authentic. The legend misleads instead of 
assisting the imagination. This retirement 
in the chateau of Périgueux, the solitary 
meditation in the turret chamber, is the ca- 
nonical fact. A biographer would do good 
service who could paint for us in its true 
colors this Gascon interior. Communica- 
tive, gurrulous even as Montaigne has been 
about himself, what he has told us has only 
given usa reason for desiring to know the 
things he has not told us. He has made us 
so much his friends that we require to know 
all his secrets. He has drawn for us him- 
self, his library ; it is on the third floor of 
one of the turrets of the chateau. There 
are four stories in the turret. The first floor 
is the chapel; aqove the chapel is a bed- 
room with suite, appropriated to his own 
use. The library is above the lodging- 
rooms. From its three bay windows it com- 


manded a view of nearly the entire pre- 


mises, including the garden, the front as 
well as the base court. In the distance, the 


elevation on which the chateau stood af- 
forded a very extensive view over a flat 
country. The shape of the room was that 
of the tower, round—all but one straight 
side where the chair and table were placed. 
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From this seat the eye could command all 
the books as they stood ranged in five tiers 
of shelving round the walls: it was sixteen 
paces in diameter. Opening into the li- 
brary was a smaller cabinet; this was more 
elegantly furnished : it was fitted with a fire- 
place, to which he might retire in the win- 
ter. The only want he regretted was a long 
gallery, or ‘‘ promenoir,’”’ to agitate his 
thoughts in by walking up and down. He 
could not resolve on adding this: not the 
cost, but the fuss, of building deterred him. 
In this tower he passed the greater part of 
his time. There was his throne; there his 
rule was absolute. That only corner he 
preserved from the invasion of wife, chil- 
dren, or acquaintance. Elsewhere he pos- 
sessed but a divided authority ; for this rea- 
son he rejoiced that the access to his retreat 
was difficult, and, of itself defended him from 
intruders. Here he lived, not studied; he 
did not so much read books, he says, as turn 
them over—he did not so much meditate as 
allow his reverie to follow its own course. 
The retirement was so strict at first as to 
produce melancholy and engender fantastic 
chimeras in his imagination. It was to al- 
lay these that he first betook himself to note 
down his thoughts on paper. Such was the 
parentage of the ‘* Essais.”’ 

The library, however, the imagination 
heated by solitary musing, the melancholy 
grown of long seclusion, should have given 
birth to a very different progeny. We 
might have had a “ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ or 
a ‘Castle of Otranto,’’ or a third part of 
** Huon de Bordeaulx,” but for one quality 
which Montaigne brought with him into his 
retreat. This is the thorough good sense, 
the tone of the man of the world, which 
pervades, without being paraded, every page 
of the book. It is not a mere rectitude of 
judgment about men and things, but a 
52dgment which has been exercised and tem- 
pered by actual trials and collisions—* a 
learned spirit of human dealing.’ But for 
this life-giving flavor the ‘ Essais’’ would 
not have been the book they are. They 
might still have shown the varied reading of 
the scholar or the amusing gossip of the 
egotist, but they would not have been the 
universal favorite of ‘* courts, camps, and 
country mansions.”’ It is this which, with 
all their whimsical paradox, and often com- 
monplace moralizing, make them still in- 





structive. In tracing this element, M. 
Griin’s chapter, ‘* Montaigne in his relations 
with the court,” affords all the materials 
that are to be had. We cannot adopt his 
theory, which turns Montaigne into a cour- 
tier, and cuts out of his Life that period of 
privacy almost cynical which we think ne- 
cessary to the conception of the ‘ Essais,” 
But there is evidence enough to show, what 
the Essays themselves require, that Mon- 
taigne had seen much of court and courtiers 
before he wrote them. 

The Kings of France in the middle age 
were surrounded by the high officers attached 
to their person. Their court was constituted 
by great functionaries. The nobles of the 
provinces who had no employments never 
approached the King except when they fought 
by his side, or were summoned by his order. 
The decay of the feudal manners, and the 
policy of Francis I., broke through this 
estrangement. He loved to surround himself 
with a brilliant court. The gentlemen 
flocked to it. They laid aside the rudeness 
of their manners, but they lost at the same 
time the independence of their character. 
The rivalry in luxury and expense ruined 
them. To maintain their fortunes they were 
obliged to seek office. Places were created 
on purpose, and the once haughty nobles 
fought like hungry hounds for these grants 
at the hands of an absolute monarch who 
dispensed them. ‘This revolution * was 
gradual. It was only in progress in the 
sixteenth century. But Montaigne found 
established the usage for French gentlemen 
to present themselves to the Sovereign 
without being officially placed about his 
person. Onsucceeding to the family estates, 
Montaigne did like the rest. He was even 
appointed ‘ gentleman in ordinary of the 
bedchamber,”’ an office which did not demand 
residence at court, but was much sought 
after, and for which nobility was an indis- 
pensable qualification. His complexion, he 
tells us (111. 3), was not averse to the move- 
ment of a court. He went gladly into 
company ; he liked city life, especially Paris. 
Paris had possessed his affections from his 
earliest youth (11. 9); but these social 
impulses were combined with another impulse 
urging him to seclusion : 


‘‘The solitude I love and preach is no 
more than what serves to retire my affections 
and to redeem my thoughts. I would 
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circumscribe not my steps, but my desires. 
I would shun not so much the throng of men 
as the. importunity of affairs. Local soli- 
tariness, to say truth, doth rather extend 
and enlarge me outwardly. I give my mind 
more readily to state matters, and to the 
world, when I am alone. At the Louvre, 
and in the crowd, I am apt to slink into my 
own skin (je me contrains en ma peau). 
Assemblies thrust me back within myself. I 
rever commune with my own spirit so fondly, 
freely, and so much apart, as in the resorts 
of grand company and lordly ceremonial. I 
go gaily into great assemblies, yet doth this 
coyness of judgment of which I spoke attach 
me perforce to privacy. Yea, even in mine 
own house I see people more than a good 
many, yet few such as I love to converse or 
communicate withal. Herein I exercise an 
unusual privilege of liberty. I cry a truce 
to the established courtesies so distressing to 

eall parties, of being with my guests, and 
conducting them about; but each one 
employs himself as he pleases, and enter- 
taineth what his thoughts affect. If I 
please, I remain silent, musing and reserved, 
— offence to my guests or friends.’’— 
m1. 3. 

This piece of self-portraiture is at once 
true to history and to nature. We read in 
it the parentage of the ‘ Essais,”’ to which 
the agitation of courts and the stillness of 
‘the recluse’s cell each gave their portion. 
And we find in it—and in none of his self- 
disclosures more so—we find in it one of the 
secrets of genius. Nay, not only of great, 
but of all sound, minds this is true, that for 
their sustentation and due nurture they 
require the two elements, society and soli- 
tude. No healthy life is ever lived in which 
either of these is wanting. And if we turn 
to books—to judge of mind by its most 
enduring products—we see the same ex- 
perience repeated from age to age. There 
are books enough left us by those who, 
having never tried to live, have shut them- 
selves within the circle of their own medi- 
tations. Wonderful in its variety and rich- 
ness is the literature of mysticism and 
sentiment! What a wealth of thought and 
feeling drawn from the pure depths of human 
consciousness! Again turn to the memoir- 
writers and court gossips. What keen 
observation of manners, what infinite webs 
of intrigue they unravel before us, what 
countless character they have distinguished ! 
But what are the books that instruct us, 
that speak to usas men, that raise us, but 





raise us not too high for our duties and our 
destiny? Between the frivolous and the 
divine lies the truly human. Wisdom that 
is from above, yet that can give us light in 
this world! ‘Theory without facts is not 
science, and movsalizing without experience 
is not wisdom. A pallid and dreary jargon 
is the metaphysie of the schools by the side 
of the tangible and experimented maxim 
which flowers out naturally from the intellect 
that has lived. But unless to this experience 
be added the maturing influences of medita- 
tion and self-knowledge, the result is equally 
one-sided. We get then that unspiritual 
and debasing physiology of human conduct 
—that so-called philosophy of courts which 
leaves out of the computation of motive all 
that separates man from any other species of 
mammal. In no writer perhaps are these 
two elements that make up wisdom mingled 
in happier proportion than in Montaigne. 

Little has been added by the diligence of 
the collectors to the glimpses of his retreat 
which the ‘‘ Essais’’ themselves supply. We 
need not wonder that the chateau of Mon- 
taigne has been repeatedly visited by en- 
thusiastic pilgrims; some of these, among 
whom may be included poor John Sterling, 
have described what they saw. But they 
seem to have carried with them more en- 
thusiasm than powers of accurate observa- 
tion; at least they were not able to copy. 
correctly the sentences which Montaigne had 
inscribed on the cornices of his library. 
Some of them are characteristic; and Dr. 
Payen has done good service by reproducing 
them, as they are fast being obliterated. 
‘Quid superbis, Terra et Cinis? Vee qui 
sapientes estis in oculis vestris! Ne plus 
sapias quam necesse est, ne obstupescas.”’ 
The first six are scripture texts. After them 
come the classical, of which we may give— 
“« .. Snostra vagatur In tenebris, nec coeca 
potest mens cernere verum,’’ from Lucre- 
tius ; ‘* mavt? Adyw Adyor toog avtixerru,” from 
Sextus Empiricus. Still more interest at- 
taches to an inscription in the ‘ cabinet 
du travail ;’’ this isin Latin, and also ina 
state of decay. It is to the following effect, 
when the gaps haye been conjecturally sup- 
plied : 

‘In the year of Christ 1571, the 38th of 
his age, on his birthday, to wit the last day 


of February, Michel de Montaigne, long 


wearied of court slavery and public employ- 
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ments, has withdrawn himself into the 
bosom of the Sisters of Learning, where, in 

e and freed from care, he will pass 
through what little may yet remain of a life 
of which the most part hath already passed 
away, if only fate permit. This narrow 
abode and loved ancestral retreat he hath 
consecrated to his liberty, repose, and 
tranquillity.” 

If these lines be genuine they are auto- 
biographical, and decisive against M. Griin’s 
theory ; he naturally, therefore, wishes to 
think them the product of some later hand. 
But he does not offer one critical argument 
for the suspicion he throws on them. ‘‘ The 
sentiment they express is too puerile for 
Montaigne, and not in keeping with his 
habits.” To bring upa loose analogy of this 
kind against epigraphic evidence is simply 
childish in the eyes of those who know what 
historical criticism is; but in this instance it 
happens that the analogy itself is not good. 
The inscription does but repeat that passage 
in the ‘‘Essais’? which we have already 
quoted: ‘Je me retirdi chez moi, délibéré 
autant que je pourrais ne me mesler d’autre 
chose que de passer en repos et 4 part le peu 
qui me reste de vie.”’ Even if then the in- 
scription were put up by a successor, the 
sentiment in it is derived from Montaigne 
himself, who more than once in the ‘‘ Essais”’ 
enters into this engagement with himself to 
consecrate the remainder of his days to studi- 
ous repose. ‘The insertion of his age, and 
the solemn mention of his birthday, which 
M. Griin thinks “‘puerile,” appear to us ex- 
actly in Montaigne’s character. Dr. Payen 
has justly remarked that he is fond of noting 
his age at different epochs of his composition ; 
that his ‘‘ Natural Theology ’’ is dated the 
day of his father’s death, to whom it is dedi- 
cated ; and reminds us that Montaigne liked 
to use his father’s cloak, not because it fitted 
him, but because ‘‘il lui semblait s’efvelop- 
per de lui.” We must, however, express 
our surprise that the date of this inscription 
should still be left matter of argument. 
Surely the shape of the letters, the style and 
coloring, or other indications would serve to 
ascertain if the epigraph were or were not 
contemporary with Montaigne. 

The mention of the five tiers of shelving 
has naturally suggested to our painstaking 
friends an inquiry after the books which once 
filled them. For though the shelves are 


there, and the mottoes on the rafters above 
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them are dimly visible, the books are gone. 
Dr. Payen has heré had wonderful success. 
He has traced or recovered upwards of thirty 
volumes which were in the possession of Mon- 
taigne, and contain his autograph, or other 
notes. The history of his twenty years’ siege 
and final capture of Montaigne’s ‘‘ Caesar” 
forms of itself a little epic, which we read 
in the ‘* Débats’’ not long since (Journal des 
Débats, Mars, 1856), and which is too glad 
to talk of Montaigne’s ‘‘ Casar,” since the 
other Caesar is interdicted ground. It\tells 
how M. Parison, the distinguished bibliophile, 
who, with an income of £250 a year, left be- 
hind him the astonishing collection of books 
which has just been dispersed *by public auc- 
tion, picked up the ‘‘ Caesar ’’ in one of the 
quais bookstalls; how he guarded it five 
years—not thirty-five, as the Débats exag-, 
gerate—without breathing the existence of 
the treasure—how, in 1837, Dr. Payen, the 
chief of the ‘* Montaignologues,” got scent 
of its existence—how he laid siege to M. 
Parison’s citadel on the fourth floor of a house | 
on the Quai des Augustins, by a series of dedi- 
cations, notes, allusions sometimes flattering 
sometimes caustic, till the final triumph in 
1838, when the stubborn possessor surrendered 
at discretion, yielded up the ‘‘ Ceesar,”’ took 
to his bed, and died. Had we space we 
would not so curtail this bibliographical 
episode. The ‘* Caesar,” after all, is not de- 
void of interest even for our purpose. It is 
the Antwerp edition (ex Officinad Plantiniana) 
of 1570. Montaigne had noted on it, as he * 
did in all the books he read, the time occupied 
in reading it. He commenced reading the 
three books, ‘* De Bello Civili,’ on February 
25, and finished the ‘‘ De Bello Gallico” 
July 2lst, in the year 1578. After the 
Anno Domini he has added 44-45—figures 
which indicate his age at the time of reading, 
his birthday being, as will be remembered, 
February 28. The marginal notes, of which 
there are upwards of 600, do not offer much 
of quotable interest. But in the minute 
care with which it was read, and the fact 
that it was read continuously between Febru- 
ary and July, we gain some light upon Mon- 
taigne’s method of using books. All his 
reading was not of the desultory kind we 
might infer from what he says of it in the 
‘“* Essais : ’—** Je feuillette 4 cette heure un 
livre, 4 cette heure une auttre, sans ordre, et 
sans dessein, & piéces descousues”’ (11. 3). 
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He could, we see, at the time he was writing 
his ‘‘ Essais,” begin a book, and return to it 
day after day till it was read through. In 
the last page he has written, in his small and 
fine hand, a short appreciation of the book 
and its author. ‘This was his usual custom 
when he had finished a work. He adopted 
it, he says (uu. 10), to meet the extreme 
treachery of his memory. This was so great 
that it had happened to him more than once 
to take up a volume which he had carefuliy 
read a few years before as if it was a new 
book. On comparison of the appreciation 
of ‘* Caesar,’’ which occupies thirty-six lines 
of close writing, with the 34th chapter of 
the 2nd book of the ‘‘ Essais ’’ we find that 
the essay is a greatly improved development 
of the annotation. Indeed, it is more than 
improved. The judgment passed on ‘‘ Caesar’ 
in the annotation is imperfect, and fails in 
doing justice to him. In the essay Montaigne 
rises to a far higher elevation, and indicates 
a much more matured point of view. Now, 
the apergu, as we have seen, was written in 
1578. ‘The ‘‘ Essays”? were published ‘in 
1580. Thus we gather that it was not 
Montaigne’s habit to dismiss a book from his 
thoughts when he had finished it and recorded 
sentence on it. It might continue to occupy 
his meditations and grow upon his thoughts. 
The casual and discontinuous turning over of 
books, he tells of, was the external aid to a 
methodical and solid process of digestion. 
The duties, whatever they were, of ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen in ordinary to the bedchamber ” were 
the only ones which Montaigne ever discharged 
at court. Difficulties still uncleared surround 
this function. Its date is uncertain, and we 
know not how to reconcile it with Montaigne’s 
own assertion that he had never received 
from any prince a ‘‘ double ”’ either as wages 
or free-gift. Leaving these interesting neuds 
to the discussion of the biographer that is to 
come, we have to speak of the great question 
of the secretaryship. For many years all 
the lives and eloges of Montaigne had repeated 
that he at one time filled the office of secre- 
tary to the Queen Dowager Catherine de 
Medicis. This would have changed the com- 
plexion of his life indeed, and would have of 
itself turned the scale decisively in favor of 
M. Griin’s views. This mistake, for such it 
is, and nothing more, arose from the negli- 
gent, assumptive habits of the literary biog- 
raphers. There is preserved a letter of 
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instruction from the Queen, addresse:), so it is 
indorsed in the MS. copy preserved in the 
Bibliothéque Impériale (coltection Dupuy), 
** Au roy Charles IX. peu aprés sa majorité.” 
It is a piece of no little curiosity in itself. 
It belongs, indeed, to general history, and is 
as widely known as the farewell letter which 
another Medicis addressed to his young twelve 
year old cardinal (afterwards Leo X.) But 
it concerns us at present not by its contents, 
but by a postscript of three lines, as follows : 
—‘* Monsieur my son, do not take it amiss 
that I have made Montaigne write out this 
letter ; I did it that you might read it better. 
—Catherine.”’ 

This letter made its first appearance in 
peint in Le Laboureur’s additions to the 
‘* Memoirs of Castlenau,’’ in 1659. Which 
of Montaigne’s biographers may claim the 
credit of having transported the ‘‘ new fact” 
into Montaigne’s biography we have not as 
certained. But before the beginning of the 
present century Montaigne’s Secrctariate to 
the Queen had become an accredited event. 
One of them, M. Jay, comments thus ;— 
‘* Those who have studied the character and 
manners of Catherine.de Medicis, and who 
have read with attention the reflections of 
Montaigne himself on the rights and duties 
of princes, will easily recognize that the 
‘Avis’ are the composition of Montaigne 
himself.’”’ Thus history made itself as it 
went on through the hands of slipshod 
litterateurs. From copyist, Montaigne be- 
came author, of Catherine’s letter. But as 
soon as a discerning eye was directed to the 
evidence on which the ‘‘ Secretariate ’’ rested, 
it was seen at a glance that the identification 
of the ameanuensis of the ‘‘ Avis’ with the 
essayist was a pure conjecture. And the 
indefatigable labors of Dr. Payen have 
brought to light the existence of a Frangois 
Montaigne, Secretary in Ordinary of the 
Chamber of the King and the Queen-Mother. 
M. Griin devotes fifteen pages to the correc- 
tion of this error. It is a piece of historical 
reasoning which is a fair specimen of his 
book. The case is plausibly and forcibly 
put: but that is all. THe creates at 1 st as 
much error as he rectifies. Ie makes out 


Catherine’s Montaigne to be Jacques de- 
Montagne, “‘ advocat-général’’ at Montpellier - 
in 1560. The forensic skill with which the 
evidence is marshalled covers a quantity of 





conjectural assumption which, much more 
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than the concluding blunders, must entirely 
destroy M. Griin’s credit as an historical 
critic. 

The third and last period of Montaigne’s 
life extends from etat. 50-59. This in- 
cludes a portion of his career which may with 
more justice be entitled his ‘‘ public life.”’ 

He received the announcement of his 
nomination to the mayoralty of Bordeaux at 
the baths Della Villa, ‘near Lucca; but, 
faithful to his resolution to have done with 
‘public life,’’ he declined the honor, and, 
after a second visit to Rome, returned slowly 
into France, with the intention of resuming 
the peaceful and sttidious leisure which his 
long wanderings had made doubly sweet to 
him. He found, however, that his friends 
condemned his inactivity, and that the citizens 
of Bordeaux were resolved not to let him off. 
Finally he consented — not, however, till the 
King (Henri III.) had interposed his author- 
ity —and entered on the office in January, 
1582. Lis administration was more than 
usually capable, and he received the rare 
honor of re-election for a second term of 
office. During his mayoralty, and after it, 
he was engaged, ‘on more than one occasion, 
in transactions of public importance. The 
history of these, as it has been laboriously 
. pieced together out of the correspondence, 
acts, registers, and other remains of the time, 
will be gone through with interest by the 
circumstantial student. The general reader 
may perhaps be satisfied with a summary 
remark upon them. All the negotiations in 
which Montaigne was thus engaged exhibit 
his character in a light consistent with what 
we know of him. We see that he was 
trusted and recognized on all hands as a 
gentleman of worth, honor, and experience, 
to whose management and discretion men 
were glad to intrust their interests in critical 
cases. In a time of general suspicion, during 
protracted civil and religious warfare which 
had proved a “‘ veritable school of treachery 
and dissimulation,”’ the open, loyal, straight- 
forward conduct of Montaigne gained him 
the confidence of both parties. But we do 
not see him engaged, or ambitious to be 
engaged, in strictly state affairs, or the more 
momentous crises of the difficult politics of 
that shifting scene. His character, wanting 
in energy and ambition, did not supply the 
defect of birth, which had not placed him 
among ‘‘ les grands.’ He was not qualified, 
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and did not affect, to lead. Any expectation 
that he should have taken a prominent part 
in the transactions of his time arises in us 
from our looking back to his life through the 
halo of his after-fame. We think that so 
much wordly wisdom and solid sense must 
have made itself felt on the theatre of public 
affairs. It is sufficiently apparent, notwith- 
standing M. Griin’s violent efforts to drag 
him forward, that Montaigne’s indolent and 
meditative temperament kept him remote 
from the turmoil of public life. That he was 


‘in any degree forced into active duties is to 


be ascribed to the same_easy disposition. He 
allowed his friends to impose labors which he 
would never have assumed. ‘Je ne me 
mets point- hors de moi.’’: ‘Il se faut 
préter & autrui, et ne se donner qu’ soi 
méme.’’ These are his characteristic maxims. 
He is no Hamlet, however. When action is 
thrust upon him, he is vigilant, steady, and ' 

efficient in its performance. - 

Nothing, in fact, can be less logical than 
to allow the splendid fame that has gathered 
round the ‘‘ Essais”” to react on our concep- 
tions of their author’s life. It would bea 
very vulgar inference that one who has left 
us a great book must have done great things. 
No one, indeed, would seriously argue thus, 
but such a feeling may insensibly influence 
the expectation we form. The title of the 
work before us, ‘‘ La Vie Publique de Mon- 
taigne,” appears as if it were a response to 
this illusory anticipation. It can only lead 
to disappointment. As the life of a private 
country gentleman, loved by his friends, re- 
spected by his enemies, trusted by all, and 
of whom all regretted that he shunned em- 
ployment, it corresponds perfectly to the 
careless wisdom and unaffected sagacity of 
his written page. To attempt to pass him 
off as a public man only leads a reader to the 
mortifying exclamation, ‘‘Is this all?” 
Montaigne, stripped of the essayist, looks to 
us as he did to the courtiers of his own time. 
How, Brantéme will witness : 

‘* In our time we have seen lawyers issue 
from the courts, throw aside the cap and 
gown, and take to wearing the sword. We 
have seen those, I say, get the collar of St. 
Michael without having served at all. Thus 
did the Sieur de Montaigne, who had far 
better have stuck to his pen and gone on 
scribbling essays, than changed it for asword, 
which did not sit so well on him. Doubtless 
his kinsman, the Marquis de Trans, got him 
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knighted by the King, in order to turn the} 
order into ridicule, for the Marquis was 
always a great mocker.’’—* Capitaines Il- 
lusires,’’ art. Tavanne. 


Such was Montaigne to the courtiers of his 
own day. The essayist has indeed had his 
revenge! The growth of his fame, however, 
has not been continuous. During his own 
lifetime and for some time after his death, it 
was steadily on the increase. He himself 
saw five editions of his ‘‘ Essais”’ through 
the press, and thirty-one editions have been 

counted between 1580 and 1650. There 
were very soon two complete translations into 
English, and, through Shakspeare’s use of 
Florio’s version, the blood of Montaigne 
may be said to have flowed into the very 
veins of our literature. Pascal had studied 
him till he almost knew him by heart. But 
as the growth of the Siécle literature gave a 
‘new direction to thought and taste, the credit 
of Montaigne declined. It was not without 
difficulty that he was admitted among the 
authorities of the Dictionary of the Academy. 
Bossuet only names him once, and then he is 
‘un Montaigne.” Fenelon mentions him, 





but it is to reproach him with his Gascon 


words. And it is a significant fact that from 
1659 to 1724 not a single edition of the 
** Essais ’’ was called for. Later times have 
made abundant atonement for this temporary 
neglect. Few other books of the sixteenth 
century could be named which issue from the 
press at the rate of one edition a year. The 
original editions sell at bibliomaniac prices. 
The ‘‘ Cesar,” with his autograph, for which 
M. Parison gave 18 sous, was knocked down 
to the Duc d’Aumale at 1550 francs. Of 
late years especially, an amount of industry 
has been expended in clucidating his life and 
writings such as is only devoted to the great 


| classics of a language. We believe that all 


his fellow-laborers will agree in assigning to 
Dr. Payen precedence in their joint efforts. 
His name, like that of Mademoiselle de Gour- 
nay, must ever be associated with that of 
Montaigne. But investigation is still in pro- 
gress. Itis far from-complete. It has not 
arrived at that stage, nor have its results 
been yet sufficiently sifted, to allow such a 
biography of Montaigne to be written as will 
last, and we must regard M. Griin’s volume 
as a temporary and only partial substitute. 





Earty ILtustrRaTED ENGLISH VERSIONS OF 
Anriosto.—The first English translation of Ari- 
osto is that of Sir John Harington, of which the 
following is the title: 


** Orlando Furioso in English Heroical Verse, 
by John Haringts. Imprinted at London, by 
Richard Field, dwelling in the Black-friers 
by Ludgate, 1591. Folio, pp. 496.” 


The title is in the middle of a neat frontis- 
piece, well executed, by Coxon; in which are in- 
troduced portraits of Harington and Ariosto; 
full-length figures of Mars, Venus, and Cupid. 
There are other ornamental devices, and a por- 
trait of the author’s favorite dog, to which an 
allusion is made in the notes to Book xu. Each 
book is preceded by a curious engraving, show- 
ing the principal incidents described by the poet 
at one view. 

It was again ‘‘ Imprinted at London, by Rich- 
ard Field, for John Norton and Simon Water- 
son, 1607;”’ and ‘‘now thirdly revised and 
amended, with the addition of the author’s Ep- 
igrams : London, printed by G. Miller, for J. 
Parker, 1634.’’ The frontispiece to the third 
edition was re-engraved, and the portraits and 
figures reversed. The other prints are from the 
same copper-plates, but have undergone the 
process of re-touching. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 
—WNotes and Queries. 


** MorTUARIES.—The second best animal was* 


of old paid upon the death of any person to the 
incumbent, in satisfaction for all tithes design- 
edly or undesignedly subtracted by the deceased 
during his lifetime. But now, by stat. Hen. 
VIII. c. 6, no man shall pay a mortuary except 
he died possessed of goods to the value of ten 
marks. If he have ten marks, but under £30, 
he shall pay 3s. 6d.; if above £30 and under 
£40, then 6s. 8d; if above £40, then he shall 
pay 10s.; but nowhere more than hath been ac- 
customed.’’—Johnson’s Vade Mecum, 1. 255. 
(203.] 


I presume mortuaries are seldom claimed, ex- 
cept where persons die worth £40. They are due 
to the clergyman of the parish where such per- 
sons die. I have myself claimed and received 
them for parishioners who have been buried 
elsewhere.—WVotes and Queries. 


Vurcanizina Rvupser.—Gas-proof rubber 
pipe is an article prepared by a new process of 
vulcanizing rubber, discovered by Mr. W. F. 
Shaw, of Boston. The pipe is perfectly imper- 
vious to gas by the use of @ composition which 
forms a chemical union with the rubber, with- 
out in the least impairing its elasticity— so that 
the pipe is quite as serviceable as metal, while it 
is much more easily applied in all kinds of work, 
and can be manufactured of any size for a mere 
trifle over the cost of the rubber. 
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A LOW MARRIAGE, 


From The National Magazine. 
A LOW MARRIAGE. 


‘BY THE AUTHORESS OF “‘ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” ETC. 
CHAPTER I. 


Mrs. Rocupate stood a good while talking 
at the school-gate this morning—Mrs. Roch- 
dale, my mistress once, my friend now. My 
cousin, the village schoolmistress, was be- 
moaning over her lad George, now fighting 
in the Crimea, saying, poor body, ‘‘ that no 
one could understand her feelings but a 
mother—a mother with an only son.” 

Mrs. Rochdale smiled—that peculiar smile 
of one who has bought peace through the 
‘constant anguish of patience’”’—a look 
which I can still trace in her face at times, 
and which I suppose will never wholly vanish 
thence. We changed the conversation, and 
she shortly afterwards departed. 

—A mother with an only son. All the 
neighborhood knew the story of our Mrs. 
Rochdale and her son. But it had long 
ceased to be discussed, at least openly ; 
though still it was told under theseal of con- 
fidence to every new-comer in our village. 
And still every summer I used to see any 
strangers who occupied my cousin’s lodgings 
staring with all their eyes when the manor- 
house carriage passed by, or peeping from 
over the blinds to catch a glimpse of Mrs. 
Rochdale. 

No wonder. She is, both to look at and 
to know, a woman among a thousand. 

It can do-no possible harm—it may do 
good—if I here write down her,history. 

First let me describe her, who even yet 
seems to me the fairest woman I ever knew. 
And why should not a woman be fair at 
sixty? Because the beauty that lasts till 
then,—and it can last, for I have seen it,— 
must be of the noblest and most satisfying 
kind, wholly independent of form or color- 
ing ;—a beauty such as a young woman can 
by no art attain, but which, once attained, 
no woman need ever fear to lose, till the 
coffin-lid, closing over its last and loveliest 
smile, makes of it ‘‘ a joy forever.” 

Mrs. Rochdale was tall—too tall in youth ; 
but your well-statured women have decidedly 
the advantage after forty. Her features, 
more soft than strong-looking—softer still 
under the smooth-banded gray hair — might 
have been good: I am no artist: I do not 
know. But it was not that; it was the in- 
tangible nameless grace which surrounded 
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her as with an atmosphere, making her pres- 
ence in @ room like light, and her absence 
like its loss ; her soft but stately courtesy of 
mien, in word and motion alike harmonious. 
Silent, her gentle ease of manner made every 
one else at ease. Speaking, though she was 
by no means a great talker, she always 
seemed instinctively to say just the right 
thing, to the right person, at the right 
moment, in the right way. She stood out 
distinct from all your ‘* charming creatures,’’ 
‘most lady-like persons,’’ ‘‘ very talented 
women,” as that rarest species of the whole 
race—a gentlewoman. 

At twenty-three she became Mr. Roch- 
dale’s wife ; at twenty-five his widow. From 
that time her whole life was devoted to the 
son who, at a twelvemonth old, was already 
Lemuel Rochdale, Esquire, lord of the manor 
of Thorpe and Stretton-Magna, owner of 
one of the largest estates in the county, 
Poor little baby ! 

He was the puniest, sickliest baby she 
ever saw, I have heard my mother say; but 
he grew up into a fine boy and a handsome 
youth; not unlike Mrs. Rochdale, except 
that a certain hereditary pride of manner, 
which in her was almost beautiful,—if any 
pride can be beautiful,—was in him exag- 
gerated to self-assurance and haughtiness. 
He was the principal person in the establish- 
ment while he yet trundled hoops ; and long 
before he discarded jackets, had assumed 
his position as sole master of the manor-house 
—allowing, however, his mother to remain 
as sole mistress. cae 

He loved her very much, I think—better 
than horses, dogs, or guns; swore she was 
the kindest and dearest mother in England, 
and handsomer ten times over than any girl 
he knew. 

At which the smiling mother would shake 
her head in credulous incredulousness. She 
rarely burdened him with caresses ; perhaps 
she had found out early that boys dislike 
them—at least he did: to others she always 
spoke of him as ‘* my son,” or ‘‘ Mr. Roch- 
dale ; ’’ and her pride in him, or praise of 
him, was always more by implication than 
by open word. Yet all the house, all the 
village, knew quite well how things were. 
And though they were not often seen to- 
gether, except on Sundays, when, year after 
year, she walked up the church-aisle, hold- 





ing her little son by the hand; then, fol- 
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lowed by the sturdy schoolboy; finally, 
leaning proudly on the youth’s proud arm, 
—everybody said emphatically that the 
young squire was ‘ his mother’s own son ; ”’ 
passionately beloved, after the fashion of 
women ever since young Eve smiled down 
on Cain, saying, ‘‘ I have gotten a man from 
the Lord.” 

So he grew up to be twenty-one years old. 

On that day Mrs. Rochdale, for the first 
time since her widowhood, opened her house, 
and invited all the country. round. The 
morning was devoted to the poorer guests ; 
in the evening there was a dinner-party and 
ball. 

I dressed her, having since my girlhood 
been to her a sort of amateur milliner and 
lady’s-maid. I may use the word ‘“ ama- 
teur ’’ in its strictest sense, since it was out 
of the great love and reverence I had for her 
that I had got into this habit of haunting 
the manor-house. And since love bégets 
love, and we always feel kindly to those we 
have been kind to, Mrs. Rochdale was fond 
of me. Through her means, and still more 
through herself, I gained a better education 
than I should have done as only her bailiff’s 
daughter. But that is neither here nor 
there. 

Mrs. Rochdale was standing before the 
glass in her black velvet gown; she never 
wore anything but black, with sometimes a 
gray or lilac ribbon. She had taken out 
from that casket, and was clasping on her 
arms and neck, white and round even at 
five-and-forty, some long unworn family 
jewels. 

I admired them very much. 

‘« Yes, they are pretty. But I scarcely like 
to see myself in diamonds, Martha. I shall 
only wear them a few times, and then resign 
them to my daughter-in-law.” 

‘* Your daughter-in-law? Has Mr. Roch- 
dale—’’ 

‘* No,”’ (smiling) ‘* Mr. Rochdale has not 
made his choice yet, but I hope he will ere 
long. A young man should marry early, 
especially a young man of family and for- 
tune. I shall be very glad when my son has 
chosen his wife.”’ 

She spoke as if she thought he had noth- 
ing to do but to choose, after the fashion of 
kings and sultans. 

Ismiled. She misinterpreted my thought, 
saying with some little severity : 





‘‘ Martha, you mistake. I repeat, I shall 
be altogether glad, even if such a chance 
were to happen to-day.” 

Ah, Mrs. Rochdale, was ever any widowed 
mother of an only son ‘‘ altogether glad’ 
when first startled into the knowledge that 
she herself was not his all in the world? 
that some strange woman had risen up, for 
whose sake he was bound to ‘ leave father 
and mother and cleave unto his wife?’’ A 
righteous saying, but hard to be understood 
at first by the mothers. 

It afterwards struck me as an odd coinci- 
dence, that what Mrs. Rochdale had wished 
might happen did actually happen that 
same night. 

The prettiest and beyond all question the 
“‘ sweetest’ girl in all our county families, 


—among which alone it was probable or > 


permissible that our young squire should 
‘“‘throw the handkerchief,’—was Miss 
Celandine Childe, niece and heiress of Sir 
John Childe. I was caught by her some- 
what fanciful name,—after Wordsworth’s 
flower,—which, as I overheard Mrs. Roch- 
dale say, admirably expressed her. 

I thought so too, when, peeping through 
the curtained ball-room door, 1 caught sight 
of her, distinct among all the young ladies, 
as one’s eye lights upon a celandine in a 
spring meadow. She was smaller than any 
lady in the room—very fair, with yellow 
hair—the only .real gold hair I ever saw. 
Her head drooped like a flower-cup; and 
her motions, always soft and quiet, reminded 
one of the stirrings of a flower in the grass. 
Her dress—as if to humor the fancy, or else 
Nature herself did so by making that color 
most suitable to the girl's complexion—was 
some gauzy stuff, of a soft pale .green. 
Bright, delicate, innocent, and fair, you 
could hardly look at her without wishing to 
take her up in your bosom like a flower. 

The ball was a great success. Mrs. Roch- 
dale came up to her dressing-room long after 
midnight, but with the bright glow of ma- 
ternal pride still burning on her cheeks. 
She looked quite young again, forcing one to 
acknowledge the fact constantly avouched 
by the elder generation, that our mothers 
and grandmothers were a great deal hand- 
somer than we. Certainly, not a belle in 
the ballroom could compare with Mrs. Roch- 
dale in my eyes. I should have liked to 
have told her so. Ina vague manner I said 
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something which slightly approximated to 
my thought. i? 

Mrs Rochdale answered, innocent of the 
compliment, ‘* Yes, I have seen very lovely 
women in‘my youth. But to-night my son 
pointed out several whom he admired—one 
in particular.’’ 

‘¢ Was it Miss Childe, madam?’’ 

‘« How acute you are, little Martha! How 
could you see that?” 

I aaswered rather deprecatingly, that, 
from the corner where I was serving ices, I 
had heard several people remark Mr. Roch- 
dale’s great attention to Miss Childe. 

‘Indeed!’ with a slight sharpness of 
accent. A moment or two after she added 
with some hauteur: ‘‘You mistake, my 
dear; Mr. Rochdale could never be so un- 
courteous as to pay exclusive attention to 
any one of his guests; but Miss Childe is 
a stranger in the neighborhood.”’ After a 
pause: ‘* She is a most sweet-looking girl. 
My son said so to me, and—I perfectly 
agreed with him.”’ 

I let the subject drop—nor did Mrs. Roch- 
dale resume it. 

A month after I wondered if she knew 
what all the servants at the manor-house 
and all the villagers at Thorpe soon knew 
quite well, and discussed incessantly in but- 
ler’s pantries and kitchens, over pots of ale 
and by cottage-doors—that our young squire 
from that day forward gave up his shooting, 
his otter-hunting, and even his coursing, 
and ‘went a-courting ’’ sedulously for a 
whole month to Ashen Dale. 

Meanwhile Sir John and Miss Childe came 
twice to luncheon. I saw her, pretty crea- 
ture! walking by Mrs. Rochdale’s side to 
feed the swans, and looking more likea 
flower than ever. And once, stately in the 
family-coach, which tumbled over the rough 
roads, two hours there and two hours back, 
shaking the old coachman almost to pieces, 
did Mrs. and Mr. Rochdale drive over to a 

formal dinner at Ashen Dale. 

Finally, in the Christmas-week, after an 

| interval of twenty lonely Christmases past 
| and gone, did our lady of the manor prepare 
| to pay to the same place a three-days’ visit 
| —such as is usual among county families— 
| . the ‘rest-day, the pressed-day,’’ and the 
day of departure. 
I was at the door when she came home. 


somewhat pale, and her eyes glittered ; but 
her eyelids were heavy, as with long press- 
ing back of tears. Mr. Rochdale did not 
drive, but sat beside her; he too seemed 
rather grave. He handed her out of the 
carriage carefully and tenderly. She re- 
sponded with a fond smile. Mother and son 
went up the broad staircase arm-in-arm. © 

That night the servants who had gone to 
Ashen Dale taiked ‘it ’’ all over with the 
servants who had stayed at home; and 
every point was satisfactorily settled, down 
to the bride’s fortune and pin-money, and 
whether she would be married in Brussels or 
Honiton lace. 

Yet still Mrs. Rochdale said nothing. She 
looked happy, but pale, constantly pale. 
The squire was in the gayest spirits imagin- 
able. He was, as Ihave said, a very hand- 
some and winning young fellow; rather 
variable in his tastes, and edsily guided, 
some people said—but then it was always 
the old who said it, and nobody minded 
them. We thought Miss Celandine Childe 
was the happiest and luckiest girl imagin- 
able. - 

She looked so when, after due time, the 
three-days’ visit was returned; after which 
Sir John departed, and Miss Childe stay 
behind. 

That evening—it was just the time of 
year when ‘‘ evenings’’ begin to be percep- 
tible, and in passing the drawing-room door 
I had heard the young master say something 
to Miss Childe about ‘‘ primroses in the 
woods ’’—that evening I was waiting upon 
Mrs. Rochdale’s toilet. She herself stood 
at the oriel window. It was after dinner— 
she had come up to her room to rest. 

‘¢ Look here, Martha.”’ 

She pointed to the terrace-walk leading to 
the pool. There were the two young people 
sauntering slowly past—he gazing down on 
her, she with her eyes drooped low, low, to 
the very ground. But her arm rested in his, 
in a safe, happy, clinging way, as knowing 
it had a right there to rest forever. 

‘¢Ts it so, Mrs. Rochdale? ”’ 

‘Ay, Martha. What do you think of my 
—my children? ”’ 

A few tears came to her eyes—a few quiv- 
ers fluttered over and about her mouth; but 
she gazed still—she smiled still. 

‘ Are you satisfied, madam ? ’”’ 





Her usually bright and healthy cheeks were 





“ Quite. It is the happiest thing in the 
a 
a's 
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world—for him. They will be married at 


Christmas.*’ 

““And you—”’ 

She put her hand softly on my lips, and 
said, smiling, ‘* Plenty of time to think of 
that—plenty of time.” 

After this day she gradually grew less 
pale, and recovered entirely her healthy, 
cheerful tone of mind. It was evident that 
she soon began to love her daughter-elect 
very much—as, indeed, who could help it? 
—and that by no means as a mere matter of 
form had she called thei both ‘* my chil- 
dren.”’ 

For Celandine, who had never known a 
mother, it seemed as if Mrs. Rochdale were 
almost as dear to her as her betrothed. The 
two ladies were constantly together; and in 
them the proverbially formidable and all but 
impossible possibjlity bade fair to be real- 
ized, of a mother and daughter-in-law as 
united as if they were of the same flesh and 
blood. 

The gossips shook their heads and said, 
**Ttwouldn’t last.’’ I think itwould. Why 
should it not? They were two noble, tender, 
unselfish women. Either was ready to love 


anything he loved—to renounce anything to 


make him happy. In him, the lover and 
son, was their meeting-point; in him, they 
learned to love one another. 

Strange that women cannot always see 
this. Strange that a girl should not, above 
all but her own mother, cling to the mother 
of him she loves—the woman who has borne 
him, nursed him, cherished him, suffered 
for him more than any living creature can 
suffer, .excepting—ay, sometimes not even 
excepting—his wife. Most strange, that a 
mother, who would be fond and kind to 
anything her boy cared for,—his horse or 
his dog,—should not, above all, love the 
creature he loves best in the world, on whom 
his happiness, honor, and peace, are staked 
for a lifetime. Alas, thgt a bond so simple, 
natural, holy, should be found so hard as to 
be almost impossible— even among the good 
women of this world! Mothers, wives,— 
whose fault is it? Is it because each exacts 
too much for herself, and too little for the 
other,—one forgetting that she was ever 
young, the other that she will one day be 
old? Or that in the tenderest women’s de- 
votion lurks a something of jealousy, which 
blinds them to the truth—as true in lore as 

* 
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in charity—that ‘‘ it is more blessed to give 
than to receive?’’ Perhaps I, Martha Stret- 
ton, spinster, have no right to discuss this 
question. But one thing I will say: that I 
can forgive much to an unloved daughter-in- 
law,—to an unloving one, nofring. ; 

And now, from this long digression,— 
which is not so irrelevant as :t at first may 
seem,—let me return to my story. 

The year grew and waned. Mrs. Roch- 
dale said to me, when it was near its closing, 
that it had been one of the happiest years 
she had ever known. 

I believe it was. The more so as, like 
many a season of great happiness, it began 
with a conquered pang. But of this no one 
ever dared to hint; and perhaps the mother 
now would hardly have acknowledged, even 
to herself, that it had temporarily existed. 

They were to have been married at Christ- 
mas; but early in December the long- 
invalided Lady Childe died. This deferred 
the wedding. The young lover said, loudly 
and often, that it was ‘* very hard.”” The 
bride-elect said nothing at all. Conse- 
quently every lady’s-maid and woman-servant 
at the manor-house, and every damsel down 
the village, talked over Miss Childe’s hard- 
heartedness ; especially as, soon after, she 
went travelling with poor broken-hearted 
Sir John Childe, thereby parting with her 
betrothed for three whole months. 

But I myself watched her about the manor- 
house the last few days before she went 
away. © Lemuel Rochdale, what had you 
deserved, that heaven should bless you with 
the love of two such women—mother and 
bride ! 

Celandine went away. The manor-house 
was very dull after she was gone. Mrs. 
Rochdale said she did not wonder that her 
son was absent a good deal—it was natural. 
But this she only said to me. ‘To others she 
never took any notice of his absence at all. 

These absencos continued,—lengthened. 
In most young men they would have been 
unremarked ; but Lemuel was so fondly 
attached to his mother, that he rarely in his 
life had spent his evenings away from home 
and her. Now, in the wild March nights, 
in the soft April twilights, in the May moon- 
lights, Mrs. Rochdale sat alone in the great 
drawing-room, where they had sat so happily 
last year—all three of them. 

She sat, grave and quiet, over her book or 
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her knitting, still saying—if she ever said 
anything—that it was quite ‘‘ natural’ her 
son should amuse himself abroad. 

Once I heard her ask him, ‘‘ Where he 
had been to-night?” 

He hesitated ; then said, ‘‘ Up the village, 
mother.” 

‘What, again? How fond you are of 
moonlight walks up the village! ”’ 

‘Am 1?” whipping his boots with his 
cane. ‘‘ Why, mother, moonlight is—very 
pretty, you know; and the evenings here 
are—so long.’’ 

‘‘True.’’ His mother half sighed. ‘ But 
soon, you know, Celandine will be back.”’ 

It. might have been my mistake, but I 
thought the young man turned scarlet, as, 
whistling his dog, fe hastily quitted the 
room. 

‘* How sensitive these lovers are!’ said 
Mrs. Rochdale, smiling. ‘‘ He can hardly 
bear to hear her name. I do wish they were 
married.’’ 

But that wish was still further deferred. 
Sir John Childe, fretful, ailing, begged 
another six months before he lost his niece. 
They were young ; and he was old, and had 
not long to live. Besides, thus safely and 
happily betrothed, why should they not 
wait? A year more or less was of little 
moment to those who were bound together 
firm and sure, in good and ill, for a life- 
time. Nay, did she not, from the very day of 
betrothal, feel nerself Lemuel’s faithful wife ? 

Thus, Mrs. Rochdale told me, did Celan- 
dine urge—out of the love which in its com- 
pleteness hardly recognized such a thing as 
separation. Her mother that was to be, 
reading the passage out of her letter, paused, 
silenced by starting tears. 

The lover consented to this further delay. 
He did not once say that it was ‘‘ very hard.” 
Again Mrs. Rochdale began to talk, but 
with a tone of fainter certainty, about their 
being married next Christmas. 

Meanwhile the young squire appeared 
quite satisfied : shot, fished, lounged about 
his property as usual, and kept up his spirits 
amazingly. 

He likewise took his moonlight walks up 
the village with creditable persistency. Once 
or twice I heard it whispered about that he 
did not take them alone. 

But every one in the neighborhood so 
liked the young squire, and so tenderly 
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honored his mother, that it was some time 
before the faintest of these ill whispers 
reached the ear of Mrs. Rochdale. 

I never shall forget the day she heard it. 

She had sent for me to help her in gather- 
ing her grapes; a thing she often liked to 
do herself, giving the choice bunches to her 
own friends, and to the sick poor of her 
neighbors. She was standing in the vinery 
when I came. One moment’s glance showed 
me something was amiss, but she stopped 
the question ere it was well out of my lips. 

‘‘No, nothing, Martha. This bunch— 
cut it while I hold.” 

But her hand shook so that the grapes 
fell and were crushed, dyeing purple the 
stone-floor. I picked them up,—she took no 
notice. 

Suddenly she put her hand to her head. 
‘‘T am tired. We will do this another day.” 

I followed her across the garden to the 
hall-door. Entering, she gave orders to 
have the carriage ready immediately. 

‘‘T will take you home, Martha. I am 
going to the village.” 

Now the village was about two niles dis- 
tant from, the manor-house,—a mere cluster 
of cottages ; among which were only three 
decent dwellings—the butcher’s, the baker’s, 
and the schoolhouse. Mrs. Rochdale rarely 
drove through Thorpe,—still more rarely did 
she stop there. 

She stopped now—it was some message at 
theschoolhouse. Then, addressing the coach- 
man : 

‘¢ Drive on—to the baker’s shop.”’ 

Old John started—touched his hat hur- 
riedly. I saw him and the footman whis- 
pering on the box. Well I could guess :- 
why! 

‘¢The baker’s, Mrs. Rochdale? Cannot I 
call? Indeed, it is a pity you should take 
that trouble.’’ 

She looked me ful] in the face ; I felt my- 
self turn crimson... 

‘‘ Thank you, Martha ; but I wish to go 
myself.’’ 

I ceased. But I was now quite certain 
she knew, and guessed I knew also, that 
which all the village were now talking 
about. What could be her motive for act- 
ing thus? Was it to show her own ignor- 
ance of the report? No, that would have 
been to imply a falsehood; and Mrs. Roch- 
dale was stanchly, absolutely true in deed 
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as in word. Or was it to prove them all 
liars and scandal-mongers, that the lady of 
the manor drove up openly to the very door 
where— 

Mrs. Rochdale startled me from my 
thoughts with her sudden voice sharp and 
clear. 

‘¢He is a decent man, I believe,—Hine 
the baker?” 

*¢ Yes, madam.”’ 

‘* He has—a daughter, who—waits in the 
shop? ”’ 

*¢ Yes, madam.”’ 

She pulled the check-string with a quick 
jerk, and got out. Two small burning spots 
were on either cheek ; otherwise she looked 
herself—her tall, calm, stately self. 

I wondered what Nancy thought of her— 
handsome Nancy Hine, who was laughing in 
her free loud way behind the counter, but 
who, perceiving the manor-house carriage, 
stopped, startled. 

I could see them quite plainly through 
the shop-window—the baker's daughter and 
the mother of the young squire. I could see 
the very glitter in Mrs. Rochdale’s eyes, as, 
giving in her ordinary tone some domestic 
order, she took the opportunity of gazing 
steadily at the large, well-featured girl, who 
stood awkward and painfully abashed, nay, 
blushing scarlet ; though people did say that 
Nancy Hine was too clever a girl to have 
blushed since she was out of her teens. 

I think they belied her—I think many 
people belied her, both then and afterward. 
She was ‘ clever,’? much cleverer than most 
girls of her station ; she looked bold and de- 
termined enough, but neither unscrupulous 
nor insincere. 

During the interview, which did not last 
two minutes, I thought it best to stay out- 
side the door. Of course, when Mrs. Roch- 
dale re-entered the carriage, I made no re- 
mark. Nor did she. 

She gave me the cake, for the school-chil- 
dren. From the wicket I watched her drive 
off, just catching through the carriage-win- 
dow her profile, so proudly cut, so delicate 
and refined. 

That a young man, born and reared of 
such a mother, with a lovely fairy creature 
like Celandine for his own, his very own, 
could ever lower his tastes, habits, percep- 
tions, to court—people said even to win— 


unlawfully, a common village-girl, hand- 
some indeed, but with the coarse blousy 
beauty which at thirty might be positive 
ugliness—surely—surely it was impossible! 
It could not be true, what they said about 
young Mr. Rochdale and Nancy Hine. 

I did not think his mother believed it 
either; if she had, could she have driven 
away with that quiet smile on her mouth, 
left by her last kind words to the school- 
children and to me? 

The young squire had gone to Scotland 
the day before this incident occurred. He 
did not seem in any hurry to return; not 
even when, by some whim of the old baron- 
et’s, Sir Séin Childe and his niece suddenly 
returned to Ashen Dale. 

Mrs. Rochdale drove over there immedi- 
ately, and brought Celandine back with her. 
The two ladies, elder and younger, were 
gladly seen by us all, going about together 
in their old happy ways, lingering in the 
greenhouse, driving and walking, laughing 
their well-known merry laugh when they fed 
the swans of an evening in the pool 

There might have been no such things in 
the world as tale-bearers, slanderers, or— 
baker’s daughters. 

Alas! this was only for four bright days 
—the last days when I ever saw Mrs. Roch- 
dale looking happy and young, or Celandine 
Childe light-hearted and bewitchingly fair. 

On the fifth, Sir John Childe’s coach drove 
up to the manor-house, not lazily, as it gen- 
erally did, but with ominously thundering 
wheels. He and Mrs. Rochdale were shut 
up in the library for two full hours. Then 
she came out, walking heavily, with a kind 
of mechanical strength, but never once droop- 
ing her head orher eyes, and desired me to go 
and look for Miss Childe, who was reading in 
the summer-house. She waited at the hall- 
door till the young lady came in. 

‘Mamma!’ Already she had begun, by 
Mrs. Rochdale’s wish, to give her that ‘fond 
name. But it seemed to strike painfully now. 

‘¢ Mamma, is anything the matter?’ and, 
turning pale, the girl clung to her arm. 

‘¢ Nothing to alarm you, my pet ;.nothing 
that I care for—not I. I know it is falsee— 
wholly false; it could not but be.” Her 
tone, warm with excitement, had neverthe 
less more anger in it than fear. Celandine’s 





color returned. 
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‘sTf it be false, mamma, never mind it,”’ 
she said in her fondling way. ‘* But what 
is this news?”’ 

‘‘Something that your uncle has heard. 
Something he insists upon telling you. Let 
him. It cannot matter either to you or to 
me. Come, my child.” 

What passed in the library of course never 
transpired ; but about an hour after I was 
sent for to Mrs. Rochdale’s dressing-room. 

She sat at her writing-table. There was a 
a firm, hard, almost fierce expression in her 
eyes, very painful to see. Yet when Celan- 
dine glided in, with that soft step and white 
face, Mrs. Rochdale looked up with a quick 
smile. 

«Has he read it? Is he satisfied with 
it?’ and she took, with painfully assumed 
carelessness, a letter newly written, which 
Miss Childe brought to her. 

The girl assented ; then, kneeling by the 
table, pressed her cheek upon Mrs. Roch- 
dale’s shoulder. 

‘‘Let me write, mamma, just one little 
line, to tell him that I— that I don’t be- 
lieve—” 

‘*Hush!’’ and the trembling lips were 
shut with a kiss tender as firm. ‘ No; not 
a line, my little girl. I, his mother, may 
speak of such things to him. Not you.” 

Tt did at the moment seem to me almost 
sickening that this pure fragile flower of a 
girl should ever have been told there existed 
such wickedness as that of which not only 
Sir John Childe, but the whole neighborhood 
now accused her lover: and which, as I 
afterwards learned, the baronet insisted 
should be at once openly and explicitly 
denied by Mr. Rochdale, or the engagement 
must be held dissolved. 

This question his mother claimed her own 
sole right to put to her son; and she had 
put it in the letter, which now, with a 
steady hand and a fixed smile—half-contemp- 
tuous as it were—she was sealing and di- 
recting. 

‘‘ Martha, put this into the post-bag your- 
self; and. tell Miss Childe’s maid her mis- 
tress will remain another week at the 
manor-house. Yes, my love, best so.’’ 

Then, sitting down wearily in. the large 
arm-chair, Mrs. Rochdale drew Celandine to 
her ; and I saw her take the soft small figure 
on her lap likea child, ané “old her up close, 


It was a four-days’ post toand from the 
moors where Mr. Rochdale was staying. 
Heavily the time must have passed with those 
two poor women, whose all was staked upon 
him—upon his one little ‘* yes ”’ or ** no.” 

Sunday intervened, when they both ap- 
peared at church—evening as well as morn- 
ing. With this exception, they did not go 
out; and were seen but rarely about the 
house, except at dinner-time. Then, with 
her companion on her arm, Mrs. Rochdale 
would walk down, and take her seat at the 
foot of the long dreary dining-table, placing 
Miss Childe on her right hand. 

The old butler said it made his heart ache 
to see how sometimes they both looked tos 
wards the head of the board—at the empty 
chair there. 

The fifth day came and passed. No let- 
ters. The sixth likewise. In the evening, 
his mother ordered Mr. Rochdale’s chamber 


‘to be got ready, as it was ‘* not improbable ”” 


he might unexpectedly come home. But he 
did not come. 

They sat up half that night, I believe, 
both Mrs. Rochdale and Miss Childe. 

Next morning they breakfasted together as 
usual in the dressing-room. As I crossed 
the plantation—for in my anxiety I made 
business at the manor-house every day now— 
T saw them both sitting at the window wait- 
ing for the post. 

Waiting for the post! Many a one has 
known that heart-sickening intolerable time ; 
but few waitings have been like to theirs. 

The stable-boy came lazily up, swinging 
the letter-bag to and froin his hands. They 
saw it from the window. 

The butler unlocked the bag as vara, and 
distributed the contents. 

‘‘ Here’s one from the young master. 
Lord bless us, what a big un!” 

‘‘Let me take it up-stairs, William.” 
For I saw it was addressed to Miss Childe. 

Mechanically, as I went up stairs, my eye 
rested on the direction, in Mr. Rochdale’s 
large careless hand ; and on the seal, firm 
and clear, bearing not the sentimental de- 
vices he had once been fond of using, but his 
business-seal—his coat-of-arms. With a 
heavy weight on my heart, I knocked at the 
dressing-room door. 

Misa Childe opened it. ‘‘ Ah, mamma, 
for. me, for me!” And with a sob of joy 





in the grave, comforting silei.c2 of. inexpres- 
sible love. 


she caught and tore open the large envelope. 
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Out of it fell a heap of letters—her own 
pretty dainty letters, addressed ‘‘ Lemuel 
Rochdale, Esq.” ; 

She stood looking down at them with 
bewildered air; then searched through the 
envelope. It was blank—quite blank. 

‘¢ What does hemean, mamma? I—don’t 
—understand.”’ 

But Mrs. Rochdale did. ‘* Go away, Mar- 
tha,’’ she said hoarsely, shutting me out at 
the door. And then I heard a smothered 
ery, and something falling to the floor like a 
stone. 

CHAPTER II. 

Tue ladies did not. appear at lunch. 

ord was sent down stairs that Miss Child 
was ‘‘indisposed.”” I could not, by any 
means, get to see Mrs. Rochdale, though I 
hung about the house all day. Near dark, 
I received a message that the mistress wanted 
me. 

She was sitting in the dining-room, 
without lights. She sat as quiet, as motion- 
less, as a carved figure. I dared not speak 
to her; I trembled to catch the first sound 
of her voice—my friend, my mistress, my 
dear Mrs. Rochdale! 

‘* Martha!” ; 

*¢ Yee, madam.”’ 

‘‘T wish, Martha’’—and there the voice 
stopped. 

I hardly know what prevented my saying 
or doing, on the impulse, things that the 
commonest instinct told me, the moment 
afterwards, ought to be said and done by 
no one—certainly not by me—at this crisis, 
to Mrs. Rochdale. So, with an effort, I 
stood silent in the dim light—as silent and 
motionless as herself. 

‘“‘T wish, Martha ’’—and her voice was 
steady now—‘I wish to send you on a 
message, which requires some one whom I 
can implicitly trust.’’ 

My heart was at my lips ; but of course I 
only said, “‘ Yes, madam.”’ 

**T want you to go down to the village, to 
the—the young person at the baker’s shop.” 

‘* Nancy Hine.” 

‘‘Ts that her name? Yes, I remember: 
Nancy Hine. Bring her here—to the manor- 
house ; without observation, if you can.”’ 

‘* To-night, madam? ”’ 

*“‘To-night. Make any excuse you choose; 
or rather, make no excuse at all. Say Mrs. 
Rochdale wishes to speak to her.” 





‘‘ Any thing more?” 
after a considerable pause. 

‘Nothing more. Go at once, Martha.” 

I obeyed implicitly. Much as this my 
mission had surprised,-nay, startled me, I 
knew Mrs. Rochdale always did what was 
wisest, best to do, under the circumstances. 
Also, that her combined directness of purpose 
and strength of character often led her to do 
things utterly unthought of by a weaker or 
less single-hearted woman. 

Through a misty September moonlight, I 
walked blindly on in search of Nancy Hine. 

She was having a lively gossip at the 
bakehouse-door. The fire showed her figure 
plainly. Her large rosy arms, whitened 
with flour, were crossed over her decent 
working-gown. People allowed—even the 
most censorious—that Nancy was, in her 
own liome, an active industrious lass, though 
too much given to dress of Sundays, and 
holding herself rather above her station 
every day. 

‘* Nancy Hine, I want to speak with you 
a minute.”’ 

“0, do you, Martha Stretton? Speak 
out, then. No secrets here.”’ 

Her careless, not to say rade, manner 
irritated me. I just turned away and walked 
down the village. I had not gone many 
yards when Nancy’s hand was on my 
shoulder; and with a loud laugh at my 
sudden start, she pulled me by a back door 
into the shop. 

‘* Now then?” 

The baker’s daughter folded her arms in a 
rather defiant way. Her eyes were bright 
and open. There was in her manner some 
excitement, coarseness, and boldness; but 
nothing unvirtuous—nothing to mark the 
fallen gi-1 whom her neighbors were pointing 
the finger at. I could not loathe her quite 
as much as I had intended. 

‘* Now then? ”’ she repeated. 

I delivered Mrs. Rochdale’s message, word 
for word. 

Nancy seemed a good deal surprised—not 
shocked, or alarmed, or ashamed—merely 
surprised. 

‘* Wants me, does she? Why?’’ 

‘* She did not say.” 

“But you guess, of course. Well, who 
cares? Not I.” 

Yet her brown handsome face changed 
color. Her hands nervously fidgeted about 


I asked softly, 
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staking off her apron, ‘‘ making herself 
decent,”” as she called it. Suddenly she 
stopped. 

‘‘ Has there been any letter—any news— 
from young Mr. Rochdale? ”’ 

‘‘T believe there has; but that is no 
business of —’’ 

‘Mine, you mean, eh? Come, don’t be 
so sharp, Martha Stretton. I'll go with 
you, only let me put on my best bonnet 
first.” 

‘Nancy Hine,” I burst out, “do you 
think it can matter to Mrs. Rochdale 
whether you go in a queen’s gown or a 
beggar’s rags, except that the rags might 
suit you best? Come just as you are.” 

“TI will,” cried Nancy, glaring*in my 
face; ‘‘and you, Martha, keep a civil 
tongue, will you? My father’s. daughter is 
as good as yours, or your mistress’ either. 
Get out 0’ the shop. I'll follow ’ee. I 
bean’t afeard.”’ 

That broad accent—broadening as she got 
angry—those abrupt awkward gestures !— 
what could the young squire, his mother’s 
son, who had lived with that dear mother 
all his days, have seen attractive in Nancy 
Hine? 

But similar anomalies of taste have 
puzzled, and will puzzle, every body— 
especially women, who in their attachments 
generally see clearer and deeper than men 
—to the end of time. 

Nancy Hine walked in sullen taciturnity 
to the manor-house. It was already late— 
nearly all the household were gone to bed 
I left the young woman in the hall, and 
went up to Mrs. Rochdale. 

She was sitting before her dressing-room 
fire, absorbed in thought. In the chamber 
close by—in the large state-bed which Mrs. 
Rochdale always occupied, where generations 
of Rochdales had been born and died—slept 
the gentle girl whose happiness had been so 
cruelly betrayed. For that the engagement 
was broken, and for sufficient cause, Mr. 
Rochdale’s answer, or rather non-answer, to 
his mother’s plain letter made now certain, 
almost beyond a doubt. 

‘* Hush ; don’t wake her,” whispered Mrs. 
Rochdale, hurriedly. ‘‘ Well, Martha?’’ 

‘*The young woman—shall I bring her, 
madam ?”’ 

‘What, here?’’ words cannot describe 
the look of repulsion, hatred, horror, which 
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for a moment darkened Mrs. Rochdale’s face. 
Perhaps the noblest human being, either 
man or woman, is born, not passionless, but 
with strong passions to be subjected to firm 
will. If at that moment—one passing 
moment—she could have crushed out of 
existence the girl who had led away her son 
—(for Nancy was older than he, and ‘no 
fool ’’)—I think Mrs. Rochdale would have 
done it. 

The next instant she would have done 
nothing of the kind ; nothing that a generous 
Christian woman might not do. ° 

She rose up, saying quietly, ‘‘ The young 
person cannot come here, Martha. Bring 
her into—let me see—into the drawing- 
room.” 

There, entering a few minutes after, we 
found Mrs. Rochdale seated on one of the 
velvet couches, just in the light of the 
chandelier. 

I do not suppose Nancy Hine had ever 
been in such a brilliant, beautiful room 
before. She was apparently quite stunned 
and dazzled by it; curtsied humbly, and 
stood with her arms wrapped up in her 
shawl, vacantly gazing about her. 

Mrs. Rochdale spoke. ‘‘ Nancy Hine, I 
believe, is your name? ”’ 

‘*Yes, my lady. That is—um—yes, 
ma’am, my name is Nancy.” 

She came a little forwarder now, and 
lifted up her eyes more boldly to the sofa. 
In fact, they both regarded each other 
keenly and long—the lady of the manor and 


. | the village girl. 


I observed that Mrs. Rochdale had re- 
sumed her usual evening-dress, and that no 
trace of mental disorder was visible in her 
apparel—scarcely even in her countenance, 

*‘T sent for you, Nancy Hine—(Martha, 
do not go away, I wish that there should be 
a witness of all that passes between this 
young woman and myself)—I-sent for you 
on account of certain reports, more injuri- 
ous to your character, if possible, than even 
to that of—the other person. Are you 
aware what reports I mean? ”’ 

‘Yes, my lady, I be.”’ 
‘That is an honest answer, and I like 
honesty,’’ said Mrs. Rochdale, after a pro- 
longed gaze at the face, now scarlet with 
wholesome blushes, of the baker’s daughter. 

With a half-sigh of relief, she went on. 
‘¢ You must be also aware that I, as the 
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mother of—that other person, can have but 
one motive in sending for you here,—namely, 
to ask a question which I more than any one 
else have a right to ask, and to have an- 
swered. Do you understand me?”’ 

** Some’at.”’ 

‘‘Nancy,”’ she resumed, after another 
long gaze, as if struck by something in the 
young woman different from what she had 
expected, and led thereby to address her dif- 
ferently from what she had at fitst intended, 
—‘‘ Nancy, I will be plain with you. It is 
not every* lady—every mother who would 
have spoken with you as I speak now, with- 
out anger or blame—only wishing to get 
from you the truth. If I believed the worst 
—if you were a poor girl whom my son had 
—had wronged, I would still have pitied 
you. Knowing him and now looking at 
you, I do not believe it. I believe you may 
have been foolish, light of conduct; but not 
guilty. Tell me—do tell me’’—and the 
mother’s agony broke through the lady’s 
calm and dignified demeanor—*‘ one word to 
assure me it is so!” 

But Nancy Hine did not utter that word. 
She gave a little faint sob, and then dropped 
her head with a troubled awkward air, as if 
the presence of Lemuel’s mother—speaking 
80, kindly, and looking her through and 
through—was more than she could bear. 

That poor mother, whom this last hope 
had failed, to whom her only son now ap- 
peared not only as a promise-breaker, but 
the. systematic seducer of a girl beneath his 
own rank—between whom and himself could 
exist no mental union, no false gloss of sen- 
timent to cover the foulness of mere sensual 
passion—that poor mother sank back, and 
put her hand over her eyes, as if she would 
fain henceforth shut out from her sight the 
whole world. 

After a while, she forced herself to look at 
the girl once more,—who, now recovering 
from her momentary remorse, was busy cast- 
ing admiring glances, accompanied with one 
or two curious smiles, around the drawing- 
room. 

“From your silence, young woman, I 
must conclude that I was mistaken ; that— 
but I will spare you. You will have enough 
to suffer. There now remains only one ques- 
tion which I desire—which I am compelled 
—to ask: How long has this—this ’’—she 
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seemed to choke over the unuttered word— 
** lasted ? *” 

‘« Dunnot know what you mean.” 

‘*T must speak plainer, then. How long, 
Nancy Hine, have you been my son’s—Mr, 
Rochdale’s—mistress ? ”’ 

‘* Not a day—not an hour,” cried Nancy, 
violently, coming close to the sofa. ‘* Mind 
what you say, Mrs. Rochdale. Iam an hon- 
est girl. I am as good as you. I’m Mr. 
Rochdale’s wife !’’ 

Mr. Rochdale’s mother sat mute, and 
watched the girl take from a ribbon round 
her neck a ring—an unmistakable wedding- 
ring, and slip it with a determined push on 
her large working-woman’s finger. This 
done, she thrust it right in the lady’s sight. 

‘* Look’ee, what do ’ee say to that? He 
put it there. All your anger cannot take it 
off. Iam Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale, your son’s 
wife.”’ 

‘‘ Ah!’ shrinking from her. But the next 
minute the true womanly feeling came into 
the virtuous mother’s heart. ‘* Better this 
—than what they said. Better a thousand 
times. Thank God!” 

With a sigh, long and deep, she sat down, 
and again covered her eyes, as if trying to 
realize the amazing—impossible truth. 
Then she said slowly, “‘ Martha, I think 
this ’’—she hesitated what name to give 
Nancy; finally gave no name at all—<I 
think she had better go away.” 

Nancy, quite awed and moved, all her 
boldness gone, was creeping out of the room 
after me, when Mrs. Rochdale called us 
back. 

“Stay! At this hour of the night it is 
not fitting that—my son’s wife—should be out 
alone. Martha, ask your father to see her 
safe home.”’ 

The baker’s daughter turned at the door, 
and said, ‘*Thank’ee, my lady;”’ but 
omited her curtsey this time. 

And Mrs Rochdale had found her al 
tr-inlaw! * * # & 

Ere we well knew what had es 
the whole dynasty at the manor-house was 
changed. Mrs Rochdale was gone; she left 
before her son returned from Scotland, and 
did not once see him. Mrs. Lemuel Roch 
dale, late Nancy Hine, was installed as lady 
of the manor. 





Such a theme for gossip had not been 
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youchsafed our county for a hundred years. 
Of a surety they canvassed it over—talked 
it literally threadbare. 

Mrs. Rochdale escaped it, fortunately. 
She went abroad with Sir John and Miss 
Childe. All the popular voice was with her 
and against her son, They said he had 
killed that pretty gentle creature—who, 
however, did not die, but lived to suffer— 
perhaps, better still, to overcome suffering ; 
that he had broken his noble mother’s heart. 
Few of his old friends visited him ; not one 
of their wives visited his wife. He had 
done that which many “respectable peo- 
ple ’’ are more shocked at than at any species 
of profligacy—he had made a low marriage. 

Society-was hard upon him, harder than 
he deserved. At least they despised him and 
his marriage for the wrong cause. Not be- 
cause,his wife was, when he chose her, a wo- 
man thoroughly beneath him in education, 
tastes, and feelings,—because from this in- 
feriority it was impossible he could have felt 
for her any save the lowest and most degrad- 
ing kind of love,—but simply because she was 
@ village girl,—a baker’s daughter ! 

Sir John Childe said to Lemuel’s mother, 
in a lofty compassion, the only time he was 
ever known to refer to the humiliating and 
miserable occurrence, ‘‘ Madam, whatever 
herself might have been, the disgrace would 
have been lightened had your son not mar- 
ried a person of such low origin. Shocking! 
—a baker’s daughter ! ”’ 

** Sir John,” said Mrs. Rochdale with dig- 
nity, ‘‘ if my son had chosen a woman suit- 
able and worthy of being his wife, I would 
not have minded had she been the daughter 


of the meanest laborer in the land.’’ 


* * * * * 


‘* Miss Martha! ’’ called out our rector’s 
wife to me one day, “is it true, that talk I 
hear of Mrs Rochdale’s coming home?’”’ 

‘¢ Quite true, I believe.” 

** And where will she come to? Not to 
the manor-house? ”” 

‘* Certainly not.’’ I fear there was a bit- 
terness’in my tone, for the good old lady 
looked at me reprovingly. 

“ My dear, the right thing for us in this 
world is to make the very best of that which, 
having happened, was consequently ordained 
by Providence to happen. And we often 


find the worst things not so bad, after all. 
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I was truly glad to-day to hear that Mrs. 
Rochdale was coming home.” _—_ 

‘But not home to them,—not to the 
manor-house. She will take a house in the 
village. She will never meet them, any more 
than when she was abroad.’’ 

‘* But she will hear of them. That does 
great good sometimes.’’ 

«* When there is any good to be heard. ” 

‘* | have told you, Martha, and I hope you 
have told Mrs. Rochdale, that there is good. 
When first I called on Mrs. Lemuel, it was 
simply in my character as the clergyman’s 
wife, doing what I believed my duty. I found 
that duty easier than I had expected.”’ 

‘* Because she remembered her position” 
—(‘‘ Her former position, my dear,’’ cor- 
rected Mrs. Wood)—* because she showed 
off no airs and graces, but was quiet, hum- 
ble, and thankful, as became her, for the 
kindness you thus showed. Ps 

‘* Because of that, and something more. 
Because the more I haye seen of her the 
more I feel, that though not exactly to be 
liked, she is to be respected. She has sus- 
tained tolerably well a most difficult part,— 
that of an ignorant person suddenly raised to 
wealth; envied and abused by her former 
class, utterly scouted and despised by her 
present one. She has had to learn to com- 
port herself as mistress where she was once an 
equal, and as an equal where she used to be 
an inferior. I can hardly imagine a greater 
trial, as regards social position.” 

‘‘ Position? She has none. 
except yourself will visit her. 
they?” 

‘‘ My dear, why should they not? <A wo- 
man who since her marriage has conducted 
herself with perfect propriety, befitting the 
sphere to which she was raised ; has lived 
retired, and forced herself into no one’s no- 
tice ; who is, whatever be her shortcomings 
in education and refinement of character, a 
good wife, a kind mistress—’’ 

‘‘ How do you know that? ”’ 

‘‘ Simply because her husband is rarely 
absent a day from home; because all her 
servants have remained with her, and spoken 
well of her, these five years.” 

I could not deny these facts. They were 
known to the whole neighborhood. The 
proudest of our gentry were not wicked 


No ladies 
Why should 





enough to shut their eyes to them, even when 
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they contemptuously stared at Mrs. Lemuel 
Rochdale driving dreardy about in long 
summer afternoons in her lonely carriage, 
with ‘not a single female friend to pay a 
morning visit to, or suffer the like infliction 
from ;—not even at church, when quizzing 
her large figure and heavy gait,—for she had 
not become more sylph-like with added 
years,—they said she was growing ‘‘ crum- 
bie,’’ like her father’s loaves, and wondered 
she would persist in wearing the finest bon- 
nets of all the congregation. 

Nay, even I, bitter as I was, really pitied 
her, one sacrament-day, when she unwit- 
tingly advanced to the first ‘ rail ’’ of com- 
municants: upon which all the other ‘ re- 
spectable ’’ Christians hung back till the 
second. After that the Rochdales were not 
seen again at the communion. Who could 
marvel? 

It was noticed, by some to his credit, by 
others as a point for ridicule, that her hus- 
band always treated her abroad and at home 
with respect and consideration. Several 
times a few hunting neighbors, lunching at 
the manor-house, brought word how Mrs. 
Lemuel Rochdale had taken the mistress’ 
place at the table, in a grave taciturn way, 
so that perforce every one had to forget en- 
tirely that he had ever joked and laughed 
over her father’s counter with the ci-wevant 
Nancy Hine. 

For that honest old father, he had soon 
ceased to give any trouble to his aristocratic 
son-in-law, having died quietly—in a com- 
fortable and honorable bedroom at the manor- 
house, too,—and been buried underneath 
an equally comfortable and honorable head- 
stone to the memory of “* Mr. Daniel Hine ; ”’ 
‘ baker ’’ was omitted, to the great indig- 
nation of our village, who thought that if 
a tradesman could ‘carry nothing ”’ else, 
he ought at least to carry the stigma of his 
trade out with him into the next world. 

Mrs. Rochdale came home,—to the only 
house in the neighborhood which could be 
found suitable. It was a little distance 
from the village, and three miles from the 
manor-house. Many, I believe, wished her 
to settle in some other part of the county ; 
but she briefly said that she ‘ preferred ”’ 
living here. 

Her jointure, and an additional allowance 
from the estate, which was fully and regu- 
larly paid by my father,—still, Mr. Roch- 
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dale’s steward,—was, I believe, the only 
link of association between her and her 
former home. Nor did she apparently seek 
for more. The only possible or probable 
chance of her meeting the inhabitants of the 
manor-house was at Thorpe church ; and she 
attended a chapel-of-ease in the next parish, 
which was, as she said, ‘‘ nearer.’’ She fell 
into her old habits of charity,—her old sim- 
ple life: and though her means were.much 
reduced, every one, far and near, vied in 
showing her attention and respect. 

But Mrs. Rochdale did not look happy. 
She had grown much older,—was decidedly 
‘‘an elderly lady’? now. Instead of her 
fair calm aspect, was a certain unquiet air, a 
perpetual looking and longing for something 
she did not find. For weeks after she came 
o her new house she would start at strange 
knocks, and gaze eagerly after strange 
horsemen passing the window, as if she 
thought, ‘‘ he may come tosee his mother.” 
But he did not ; and after a time she settled 
down into the patient dignity of hopeless 

in. 
las people said, because Lemuel’s name 
was never heard on her lips, that she cher- 
ished an implacable resentment towards 
Him. That, I thought, was not true. She 
might have found it hard to forgive hi n,— 
most mothers would; but did any mother 
ever find any pardon impossible? 

She had still his boyish portrait hanging 
beside his father’s in her bedroom; and 
once, opening by chance a drawer usually 
kept locked, I found it contained—what? 
Lemuel’s childish muslin-frocks, his boyish 
cloth-cap, his fishing-rod, and an old book 
of flies. 

After that, who could believe his mother 
‘¢ implacable ’’ ? 

Yet she certainly was a great deal harder 
than she used to be ; harsher and quicker in 
her judgments; more unforgiving of little 
faults in those about her. With regard to 
her son, her mind was absolutely impenetra- 
ble. She seemed to have fortified and in 
trenched herself behind a strong endurance ; 
it would take a heavy stroke to reach the 
citadel—the poor desolate citadel of the for- 
lorn mother’s heart. 

The stroke fell. None can doubt who sent: 
it, nor why it came. 

Mrs. Rochdale was standing at the school- 
house-door, when my cousin’s lad George, 
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who had been to see the hunt pass, ran 
hastily in. 

‘‘Q mother, the squire’s thrown, and 
killed.” 

‘* Killed!” O, that shriek! May I never 
live to hear another ! 

The tale, we soon found, was incorrect: 
Mr. Rochdale had only been stunned, and 
seriously injured, though not mortally. But 
—his poor mother ! 


CHAPTER III. 

For an hour she lay on the schoolhouse 
floor, quite rigid. We thought she would 
never wake again. When she did, and we 
slowly made her understand that things 


were not as she feared, she seemed hardly 


able to take in the consolation. 
‘* My bonnet, Martha, my bonnet! I must 
go to him.” But she could not even stand. 
I sent for my father. He came, bringing 


with him Dr. Hall, who had just left Mr. 
Rochdale. 

Our doctor was a good man, whom every- 
body trusted. At sight of him, Mrs. Roch- 
dale sat up and listened—we all listened ; 
no attempt at cold or polite disguises now— 


to his account.of the accident. It was a 
simple fracture, curable by a few weeks of 
perfect quiet and care. 

*¢ Above all, my dear madam, quiet,’’—for 
the.doctor had seen Mrs. Rochdale’s nervous 
fastening of her cloak, and her quick glance 
at the door. ‘I would not answer for the 
results of even ten minutes’ mental agita- 
tion.’’ 

. Mrs. Rochdale comprehended. A spasm, 
sharp and keen, crossed the unhappy mother’s 
face. With a momentary pride she drew back. 

‘‘T assure you, Dr. Hall, I had no—that 
is; I have already changed my intention.” 

Then she leaned back, closed her eyes and 
her quivering mouth—fast—fast !—folded 
qtietly her useless hands; and seemed as if 
trying to commit her son, patiently and un- 
repining, into the care of the only Healer,— 
He ** who woundeth, and His hands make 
whole.” 

At last she asked suddenly, ‘‘ Who is with 
him?” 

“* His wife,”’ said Dr. Hall, without hesi- 
tetion. ‘‘ She is a good, tender nurse ; and 
he is fond of her.” 

Mrs. Rochdale was silent. 

Shortly afterwards she went home in Dr. 





Hall’s carriage, and, by her own wish, I left 
her there alone. 

After that, I saw her twice a-day for five . 
days—bringing regular information from my 
father of, Mr. Rochdale, and hearing the 
farther report, never missed, which came 
through Dr. Hall. It was almost always 
favorable ; yet the agony of that ‘‘ almost ”’ 
seemed to stretch the mother’s powers of 
endurance to their utmost limit; at times 
her face, in its stolid fixed quietness, had an 
expression half-insane. 

Late in the afternoon of the sixth day—it 
was a rainy December Sunday, when scarcely 
any one thought of stirring out but me—I 
was just considering whether it was not time 
to go to Mrs. Rochdale’s, when some person, 
hooded and cloaked, came up the path to 
our door. It was herself. 

‘‘ Martha, I want you. 
come in.”’ 

Yet she leaned a minute against the drip- 
ping veranda, pale and breathless. 

‘‘ Are you afraid-of taking a walk with 
me—a long walk? No? Then put on your 
shawl and come.’’ 

Though this was all she said, and I made 
no attempt to question her further, still I 
knew as well as if she had told me where 
she was going. We went through miry 
lanes, and soaking woods, where the par- 
tridges started, whirring up, across sunk 
fences, and under gloomy fir-plantations, 
till at last we came out opposite the manor- 
house. It looked just the same as in old 
times, save that there were no peacocks on 
the terrace, and the swans now never came 
near the house—no one fed or noticed them. 

‘‘ Martha, do you see that light in my 
window ?—O my poor boy! ” 

She gasped, struggled for breath, leaned 
on my arm a minute, and then went steadily 
up, and rang the hall-bell. 

‘¢ T believe there is a new servant; he may 
not know you, Mrs. Rochdale,” I said, to 
prepare her. 

But she needed no “preparation. She 
asked in the quietest way—as if paying an . 
ordinary call—for ‘‘ Mrs. Lemuel Roch-» 
dale.’’ 

‘‘ Mistress is gone to lie down, ma’am. 
Master. was worse, and she was up all night 
with: him. But he is better again to-day, 
thank the Lord! ”’ 

The man seemed really affected, as though 


No; I'll not 
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both «+ master * 
with truer than iip-service. : 
‘+f will wait to see Mrs. Lemuel,”’ said 


and ‘* mistress ‘’ were served 


Mrs ‘Rochdale, walking right into the 
library : 

‘The man followed, asking respectfully 
what name he should say. 

‘+ Merely a lady.” 

We waited about a quarter of an hour. 
Then Mrs. Lemuel appeared—somewhat flut- 
tered, looking. in spite of her handsome 
dress, a great deal shyer and more modest 
than the girl Nancy Line. 

‘| beg pardon, ma'am. for keeping you 
waiting; | was with my husband. Perhaps 
you're a stranger, and don’t know how ill! 
he has been. I beg your pardon."’ 

Mrs. Rochdale put back her veil, and 
Mrs. Lemuel seemed as if, in common phrase, 
she could have ‘* dropped through the floor.”’ 

‘*] dare say you are surprised to see me 
here,’’ the elder lady began; ‘still, you 
will well imagine, a mother—’’ -She broke 
down. It was some. moments before she 
could command herself to say, in broken 
accents, ‘‘ I want to see—my son.’’ 

«That you shall, with pleasure, Mrs. 
Rochdale,’’ said Nancy, earnestly. ‘I 
thought once of sending for you ; but—” 

The other made some gesture, to indicate 
that she was not equal to conversation, and 
hastily moved up-stairs—Nancy following. 
At the chamber-door, however, Nancy in- 
terrupted her : 

‘Stop one minute, please. He has been 
so very ill; do let me tell him first, just to 
prepare—” 

‘* He is my son—my own son. You need 
not be afraid,’’ said Mrs. Rochdale, in tones 
of which I know not whether bitterness or 
keen anguish was uppermost. She pushed 
by the wife, and went in. 

We heard a faint ery, “«O mother, my 
dear mother!’ and a loud sob—that was 
all. 

Mrs. Lemuel shut the door, and sat down 
on the floor outside, in tears. I forgot she 
had been Nancy Hine, and wept with her. 
¢ It wasa long time before Mrs. Rochdale 
came out of her son’s room. No one inter- 
rupted them, not even the wife. Mrs. Lem- 
uel kept restlessly moving about the house,— 
sometimes sitting down to talk familiarly 
with me, then recollecting herself and re- 





suming ner dignity She was much im- 
proved ller manners and her mode of 
speaking had become more refined {ft wag 
evident. too. that her mind had Seen a good 
deal cultivated. and that report had not tied 
when it avouched sareasticaily tat the 
squire had lett off educating fis dogs. and 
taken to educating his wife if sv. she 
certainly did her master credit But Naney 
Iline was always considered a ©: bright” 
girl. 

Awkward she was still—large and gauche 
and underbred—wanting in that snmple self- 
possession which needs no advantages of 
dress or formality of manner tu contirm the 
obvious fact of innate * !adyhood."” But 
there was nothing coarse or repulsive about 
her—nothing that would strike one as 
springing from that internal and ineradi- 
cable ‘+ vulgarity,’’ which, being in the 
nature as much as in the bringing-up, no 
education or external refinement of manner 
can ever wholly conceal. 

I have seen more than one “‘ lady,”’ of un- 
deniable birth and rearing, whe was a great 
deal more ‘‘vulgar’’ than Mrs. Lemuel 
Rochdale. 

We were sitting by the dining-room fire. 
Servants came, doing the day’s mechanical 
service, and brought in the tray. 

Mrs. Lemuel began to fidget about. 

**Do you think, Miss Martha, she will 
stay and take some supper? Would she 


like to remain the night here? Ought I not 


to order a room to be got ready ?”’ 

But I could not answer for any of Mrs. 
Rochdale’s movements. 

In process of time she came down, looking 
calm and happy — 0, inconceivably happy! 
—scarcely happier, I doubt, even when, 
twenty-seven years ago, she had received her 
new-born son into her bosom — her son, now 
born again to her in reconciliation and love. 
She even said, with a gentle smile, to her 
son’s wife : 

“T think he wants you. 
were to go up-stairs?”’ 

Nancy fled like lightning. 

‘*He says,’ murmured Mrs Rochdale, 
looking at the fire, ‘‘ that she has been a good 
wife to him.” 

** She is much improved in many ways.” 

** Most likely. My son’s wife could not 
fail of that,’’ returned Mrs. Rochdale, with 


Suppose you 
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a certain air that forbade all further criticism 
on Naney She evidently was to be viewed 
entirely us ** my son 8 wife.’ 

Mre Lemuei returned. She looked as if 
she had been crying. Iler manner towards 
her mother-in law was a mixture of gratitude 
and pleasure. 

** My husband says, since you will not stay 
the night. he hopes you will take supper here, 
and return in the carriage.” 

* Thank you; certainly." And Mrs. 
Rochdale sat down — unwittingly, perhaps, 
—in her own familiar chair, by the bright 
hearth. Several times she sighed ; but the 
haypy look never altered. And now, wholly 
and for ever, passed away that sorrowful 
look of seeking for something never found.: 
it was found. 

I think a mother, entirely and ‘eternally 
sure of her son's perfect reverence and love, 
need not be jealous of any other love, not 
even for a wife. There is, in every good 
man's heart, a sublime strength and purity 
of attachment, which he never does feel, never 
can feel, for any woman on earth except his 
mother. 

Supper was served ; Mrs. Lemuel half-ad- 
vanced to her usual place, then drew back. 
with a deprecating glance. 

But Mrs. Rochdale quietly seated herself 
in the guest’s seat at the side, leaving her 
son’s wife to take the position of mistress 
and hostess at the head of the board. 

Perhaps it was I only who felt a choking 
pang of regret and humiliation at seeing my 
dear, nay, noble Mrs. Rochdale sitting at the 
same table with Nancy Hine. 

After that Sunday, the mother went every 
day to see her son. This event was the talk 
of the whole village: some worthy souls 
were glad; but I think the generality were 
rather shocked at the reconciliation. They 
‘always thought Mrs. Rochdale had more 
spirit ;’’ ‘‘ wondered she could have let her- 
self down.’”? ‘But of course it was only on 
account of his illness.”” ‘‘She might choose 
to be ‘on terms’ with her son, but it was 
quite impossible she could ever take up with 
Nancy Hine.” . 

In that last sentiment I agreed. But then 
the gossips did not know that there was a 
great and a daily increasing difference between 
Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale and ‘* Nancy Hine.” 

I have stated my creed, as it was Mrs. 


necessarily constitute a low marriage. _ Also, 

that popular opinion was rather unjust to the 

baker's daughter. Doubtless she was a 

clever ambitious girl, anxious to raise herself, 

and glad enough to do so by marrying the 

squire. But believe that she was a virtu- 

ous and not unscrupulous girl, and I firmly 

believe she loved him. Once married, she 

tried to raise herself so as to be worthy of 

her station ; to keep and to deserve her hus- 

band’s affection. That which would have 

made @ woman of meaner nature insufferably - 
proud, only made Nancy humble. Not that 

she abated one jot of her self-respect—for she 

was « high-spirited creature—but she had 

sense enough to see that the truest self-respect 

lies, not in exacting honor which is undeserved, 

but in striving to attain that worth which 

receives honor and ‘observance as its rightful 

due. 

From this quality in her probably, grew 

the undoubted fact’ of her great influence 

over her husband. Also because, to tell the 
truth—(I would not for worlds Mrs. Rochdale 
should read this page)—Nancy was of a 
stronger nature than he. Mild-tempered, 

lazy, and kind, it was easier fo him to be 
ruled than to rule, provided he knew nothing 
about it. This was why the gentle Celandine 
could not retain the love which Daniel Hine’s 
energetic daughter won and was never likely 
to lose. 

Mrs. Rochdale said to me, when for some 
weeks she had observed narrowly the ways 
of her son’s household, ‘‘ I think he is not 
unhappy. It might have been worse.” 

Thenceforward the gentry around Thorpe 
were shocked and ‘really quite amazed” 
every week of their lives. First, that poor 
Mr. Rochdale, looking very ill, but thor- 
oughly content; was seeii driving out with his 
mother by his side, and his wife, in ‘her most 
objectionable and tasteless bonnet, sitting op- 
posite. Second, that the two’ ladies, elder 
and younger, were several times seen driving 
out together—only they two, alone! Thorpe 
could scarcely believe this, even on the evi- 
dence of his own eyes. Thirdly, that on 
Christmas-day Mrs. Rochdale was observed 
in her old place in the manor-house pew; 
and when her son and his wife came in, she 
actually smiled ! 

After that every body gave up the relenting 
mother-in-law as a lost woman ! 





Rochdale’s, that lowness of birth does not 


Three months slipped away. It was the 
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season when most of our county families were 
in town. When they gradually returned, 
the astounding truth was revealed concerning 
Mrs.’ Rochdale and her son. Some were 
greatly scandalized, some pitied the weakness 
of mothers, but thought that as she was now 
growing old, forgiveness was excusable. 

“But of course she can never expect us 
to visit Mrs. Lemuel ?”’ 

‘*T am afraid not,’’ was the rector’s wife’s 
mild remark. ‘‘ Mrs. Rochdale is unlike 
. most ladies; she is not only a gentlewoman, 
but a Christian.”’ 

Yet it was observable that the tide of 
feeling against the squire’s ‘‘ low ’’ wife ebbed 
day by day. First, some kindly stranger 
noticed publicly that she was ‘‘ extremely 
good-looking ;’’ to confirm which, by some 
lucky chance, poor Nancy grew much thinner, 
probably with the daily walks to and from 
Mrs. Rochdale’s residence. Wild reports 
flew abroad that the squire’s mother, without 
doubt one of the most accomplished and 
well-read women of her generation, was ac 
tually engaged in “‘ improving the mind ’’ of 
her daughter-in-law ! 

That some strong influence was at work 
became evident in the daily change creeping 
over Mrs. Lemuel. Her manners grew qui- 
eter, gentler; her voice took a softer tone; 
even her attire, down, or rather up, to the 
much-abused bonnets, was subdued to colors 
suitable for her large and showy person. 
One day a second stranger actually asked 
“‘ who was that distingué-looking woman? ’’ 
and was coughed down. But the effect of 
the comment remained. 

Gradually the point at issue slightly 
changed ; and the question became : 

“*T wonder whether Mrs. Rochdale expects 
us to visit Mrs. Lemuel!” 

But Mrs. Rochdale, though of course she 
knew all about it,—for every body knew 
every thing in our village,—never youchsafed 
the slightest hint one way or the other as to 
her expectations. 

Nevertheless the difficulty increased daily, 
especially as the squire’s mother had been 
long the object of universal respect and at- 
tention from her neighbors. -The question, 
“To visit or not to visit?’ was mooted and 
canvassed far and wide. Mrs. Rochdale’s 


example was strong; yet the ‘ county 
ple” had the prejudices of their class, and 
most of them had warmly regarded poor 
Celandine Childe. 





I have hitherto not said a word of Miss 
Childe. She was still abroad. But though 
Mrs. Rochdale rarely alluded to her, I often 
noticed how her eyes would brighten at sight 
of letters in the delicate handwriting I knew 
so well. The strong attachment between 
these two nothing had power to break. 

One day she sat poring long over one of 
Celandine’s letters, and many times took off 
her glasses,—alas! as I said, Mrs. Rochdale 
was an old lady now,—to wipe the dews from 
them. At length she called in a clear voice, 
‘Martha! ” and I found her standing by 
the mirror smiling. 

‘* Martha, I am going to a wedding!” 


‘Indeed! Whose, madam ?”’ 
‘* Miss Childe’s. She is to be married 
next week.’’ 


“To whom?” I cried in unfeigned aston- 
ishment. 

‘Do you remember Mr. Sinclair? ”? 

I did. He was the rector of Ashen Dale. 
One of the many suitors whom, years ago, 
popular report had given to Miss Childe. 

‘* Was that really the case, Mrs. Rochdale?’ 

‘Yes. Afterwards he became, and has 
been ever since, her truest, tenderest, most 
faithful friend. Now —” 

Mrs. Rochdale sat down, still smiling, but 
sighing also. I too felt a certain pang, for 
which I blamed myself the moment after, to 
think that love can ever die and be buried. 
Yet surely the Maker of the human heart 
knows it best. One thing I know, and per- 
haps it would account for a great deal, that 
the Lemuel of Celandine’s love was not, never 
had been, the real Lemuel Rochdale. Still— 

Something in my looks betrayed me; for 
Mrs. Rochdale, turning round, said decisively : 

‘* Martha, I am very glad of this marriage, 
deeply and entirely glad. She will be happy, 
my poor Celandine ! ”’ 

And happy she always has been, I believe. 

After Mrs. Rochdale’s return from the 
wedding, she one day sent for me. 

‘*Martha,”’ and an amused smile about 
her mouth reminded me of our lady of the 
manor in her young days,—‘‘ I am going to 
astonish the village. I intend giving a dinner 
party. Will you write the invitations?” 

They were, without exception, to the 
“* best ’’ families of our neighborhood. _Lit- 
erally the best—the worthiest; people, like 
Mrs. Rochdale herself, to whom ‘ position ”’ 
was a mere clothing, used or not used, never 
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concealing or meant to conceal the honest 
form beneath, the common humanity that we 
all owe alike to father Adam and mother 
Eve. People who had no need to stickle for 
the rank that was their birthright, the honor 
that was their due; whose blood was s0 
thoroughly ‘‘ gentle,” that it inclined them 
to gentle manners and gentle deecs. Of 
such—and there are not a few thnfughout 
our English land—of such are the true 
aristocracy. 

All Thorpe was on the gui vive respecting 
this wonderful dinner-party, for hitherto— 
gossip said because she could of course have 
no gentleman at the head of her table—Mrs. 
Rochdale had abstained from any thing of the 
kind. Now, would her son really take his 
rightful place at the entertainment? and if 
so, what was to be done with his wife? 
Could our ‘‘ best’? families, much as they 
esteemed Mrs. Rochdale, ever under any pos- 
sible circumstances be expected to meet the 
former Nancy Hine ? 

I need not say how the whole question 
served for a week’s wonder; and how every 
body knew every other body’s thoughts and 
intentions a great deal better than ‘‘ other 
bodies’? themselves. Half the village was 
out at door or window, when on this memora- 
ble afternoon the several carriages were seen 
driving up to Mrs. Rochdale’s house. 

Within, we were quiet enough. She had 
few preparations,—she always lived in simple 
elegance. Even on this grand occasion she 
only gave what cheer her means could afford 
—nothing more. Show was needless, for 
every guest was not a mere acquaintance, 
but a friend. 

Dressed richly, and with special care—how 
well I remembered, that is, if I had dared to 
remember, another similar toilette !—Mrs. 
Rochdale sat in her chamber. Not until the 
visitors were all assembled did she descend to 
the drawing-room. 

Entering there—she did not enter alone ; 
on her arm was a lady, about thirty; large 
and handsome in figure; plainly, but most 
becomingly attired ;—a lady, to whose man- 
hers or appearance none could have taken 
the slightest exception, and on whom any 





stranger’s most likely comment would have 
been—‘‘ What a fine-looking woman ! but so 
quiet.’’ 

This lady Mrs. Rochdale at once presented 
to the guests, with a simple, unimpressive 
quietness, which was the most impressive 
effegt she could have made,— 

‘My daughter, Mrs. Lemuel Rochdale.’’ 

In a week, “ every way ” visited - the 
manor-house. e ° 

Perhaps I ought to end this history wy de- 
scribing the elder and younger Mrs. Rochdale 
as henceforward united in the closest sympa- 
thy and tenderest affection. It was not so: 
it would have been unnatural, nay, impos- 
sible. The difference of education, habits, 
character, was too great ever to be wholly 
removed. But the mother and daughter-in- 
law maintain a sociable intercourse, even a 
certain amount of kindly regard, based on 
one safe point of union, where the strongest 
attachment of both converges and mingles. 
Perhaps, as those blest with superabundance 
of faithful love often end by deserving it, 
Mr. Rochdale may grow worthy, not only of 
his wife, but of his mother, in time. 

Mrs. Rochdale is quite an old lady now. 
You rarely meet her beyond the lane where 
her small house stands ; which she occupies 
still, and obstinately refuses to leave. But, 
meeting her, you could not help turning back 
for another glance at her slow, stately walk, 
and her ineffably beautiful smile. A smile 
which, to a certainty, would rest on the gen- 
tleman upon whose arm she always leans, 
and whose horse is seen daily at her gate, 
with a persistency equal to that of a young 
man going a-courting. For people say in our 
village that the squire, with all his known 
affection for his good wife, is as attentive as 
any lover to his beloved old mother, who has 
been such a devoted mother to him. 

One want exists at the manor-house,— 
there are no children. For some things this 
is as well; and yet I know not. However, 
80 it is; and since it is, it must be right to 
be. When this generation dies out, probably. 
the next will altogether have forgotten the 
fact, that the last Mr. Rochdale made what 
society ignominiously terms ‘‘a low marriage.” 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE RAPHAEL OF GENOA. 


Ont brilliant afternoon in the spring of the 
year 1544, some Florentine nobles of distinc- 
tion were sauntering through the streets of 
Genoa, surveying with the curiosity of stran- 
gers and the interest of connoisseurs, the 
architectural improvements and pictorial 
decorations which on every side seemed in 
progress. 

The republic had just attained the most 
glorious period of her annals. Reposing after 
the wars which had desolated Italy, free from 
all internal dissensions, and delivered by 
Andrea Doria from the yoke of the French, 
her sway was now acknowledged throughout 
the whole of the Ligurian coasts; while the 
fame of the noble admiral, unanimously 
hailed as the prince, the father of his country, 
shed imperishable lustre over the city, where, 
greater than a king, he yet refused to accept 
of the sovereign dignity. 

“Per Diana!’ exclaimed Gino Torna- 
buoni, the eldest of the party, who had 
formed his taste under Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent—‘ per Diana! Genoa should be much 
beholden to the prince. The city is changed 
beyond recognition since I was here, scarcely 
twenty years ago.” 

** Say rather to our countryman, Pierino 
del’Vaga, one of Raphael’s most favored pu- 
pils,”’ rejoined another of the party; ‘‘ for, 
if I have heard aright, it was his repairing 
. hither after the sack of Rome by the. consta- 
ble of Bourbon, that first taught the wealthy 
Genoese to unlock their coffers for the embel- 
lishment of their city, and the honor of their 
name,’’ 

“Your pardon, Messer Bardi,” said the 
senator Spinola, who was accompanying the 
travellers in their survey ; ‘‘ but bethink you, 
though I gainsay not the merit of Pierino, 
much praise is nevertheless the admiral’s due. 
He took the young stranger by the hand, and 
gave up his own palace for the first essay of 
his skill” 

“Where the matchless frescoes we have 
just been viewing led to a new era in Genoese 
art,”’ retorted Bardi, a perfect specimen of a 
conceited young Florentine, who sturdily 
maintained his national supremacy. 

‘“* Even so, messere. Thus encouraged, 


Pierino prospered rapidly, and founded a 
school which already numbers many worthy 
disciples.” 
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You are right, senator,”’ said Torna- 
buoni in a conciliatory tone: ‘unless the 
prince himself had led the way, even the 
divine Raphael could have worked no change 
in the hard dry manner—if I may venture 
so to call it—of your former schools; and 
no one under his station could have set the 
example of such magnificence as I see all are 
now trying to follow. Verily,» the more I 
look Around me, and note these goodly palaces, 
o’erlaid with tints that seem stolen from your 
golden suntight and cerulean sea, the more I 
n.arvel and admire.’’ As he spoke, he paused 
before a large building in process of erection 
by a near relative of the all-powerful admiral, 
and scrutinized the paintings on the exterior.* 
‘** The taste,’’ he continued, ‘‘ is not, I own, 
of that strict purity we of Florence would ad- 
mit, yet it gladdens me to view such tokens 
of new-born love of art and liberality. In 
these streets, where painters and sculptors 
walk with firm tread and erect bearing; 
where we behold now a statue newly placed 
in its niche, now a scaffolding half screening 
some frescoed palace front, I seem restored to 
the days of my youth, and recall the glories 
I witnessed in Florence under our gréat 
Lorenzo.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Spinola, complacently adjust- 
ing his black robe, to which sombre hue the 
senators of the, republic were restricted, ‘* it 
is a conceit of ours, no doubt; but we deem 
that those glowing paintings, those rich 
mouldings and fair sculptures you see 80 com- 
mon on the outside of our palaces, are in 
keeping with the brilliancy for which our 
Genoese sky is so renowned. Where nature 
has been thus prodigal, we would not have 
art chary of her stores.”’ 

“The limner is doubtless of Pierino’s 
teaching?’’ asked Bardi, as the group con- 
tinued their observations on the frescoes, 
which depicted the principal feats of arms 
of the Doria family, and drew forth general 
expressions of approval. 

** Ay, surely ; Lorenzo Calvi was one of 
his earliest pupils, But, that you may not 
think we lavish all upon our outer walls, will 
it please you to view the paintings of the 

* This palace is still extant ; it now belongs to 
the § mo family, and contains the office of the 
British consulate ; so that many English travellers, 

ing thither for their passports, little recking of 


its ancient fame, pass before these frescoes, which, 
after three centuries’ exposure to the elements, re- 





tain sufficient traces of the original coloring 
design to justify their former celebrity. 
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interior which another of Pierino’s followers 
has undertaken? ”’ 

So saying, the senator led the way up a 
wide staircase, into a large saloon on the 
piano nodbile, on the ceiling of which, in a 
Space twenty feet wide by thirty-six long, was 
a large painting, yet unfinished, representing 
the massacre of Niobe’s children. The gigan- 
tic proportions of this fresco, the boldness 
and originality of its conception, at once 
riveted the stranger’s gaze, and called forth 
a chorus of admiration, in which even Bardi 
freely joined. 

‘* How admirably have the difficulties of 
that flattened arch been overcome !—how 
deftly are the masses disposed! ’’ said the 
third Florentine, who had not yet spoken. 
“What variety in the posture and expres- 
sion of the figures! Look at that prostrate 
form ; he is expiring without a struggle ; the 
features are not convulsed, the pale lips wear 
a smile. The arrow’ stopped life’s current 
in an instant! And that boy, quivering in 
every muscle, yet forgetting his own anguish 
in the endeavor to stanch his brother's 
wound ! ” 

‘* Beautiful !—sublime! ”’ cried the enrap- 
tured Tornabuoni. ‘* What purity of outline ! 
what delicacy in every detail of the colossal 
anatomy ! 
is equally good.” 

‘* Yes, indeed,”’ assented the critic ; ‘* save 
for slight evidences of a less experienced 
hand, I could almost believe Michael Angelo 
had furnished the cartoons. Pity the color- 
ing is too dark ; ’tis really the only blemish.” 

While these nobles were thus discoursing, 
a slight delicate boy, meanly clad, and of a 
timid aspect, glided into the saloon. With- 
out venturing a glance around him, he hastily 
mounted the ladder that led to the scaffolding, 
and seizing a brush, began working on the 
unfinished figure of Apollo. Horrified at the 
child’s presumption in venturing to meddle 
with the principal person in the composition, 
the three Florentines raised loud cries of in- 
dignation. 

‘Off, off, thou unmannerly varlet! ’’ 
shouted Tornabuoni. ‘‘ How darest thou 
lay a finger upon the master’s painting ! 
Down with thee at once, or thy back shall 
smart for it! ”” 

‘“* Let go, I say! ”’ cried Bardi, springing 
upon the ladder with the intention of forcibly 


See, Bardi, far or near, the effect | ‘ 
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this trouble, however, by dropping his brushes 
with a terrified air, and commencing his des- 
cent; while the Florentine, still glowing 
with indignation, turned towards the senator, 
whose laughter be considered strangely out 
of place: ‘‘Is it because ye are new to 
these thingg in Genoa, that works of such 
merit are so carelessly watched as to be free 
to any varlet from the streets to come and 
daub them at. his pleasure? Ha! here thou | 
com’st, young malapert! Thou art lucky 

the painter is not here, else thou wouldst not 

have escaped so easily.”’ 

The poor boy, thus rudely apostrophized, 

slunk to the side of Spinola, looking up im- 

ploringly in his face, but too much overawed 

to speak. The senator, totally unmindfal of 

his dignity, laughed till the tears ran down 

his cheeks, then patting the lad encouragingly 

on the shoulder, said: ‘‘ Hold up thy head, - 
and be a man, Luchino! ‘They'll not eat 

thee, thou foolish child! Noble gentlemen 

all,” he added with mock gravity, taking him 
by the hand, and forcibly leading him forward, 

‘permit me to make known to you Master 
Luca Cambiaso, aged seventeen, thoagh some- 
what frail and stunted for his years, the 
author of this same painting.”’ 

‘* Come, come, senator,’’ said Tornabuoni, 
you have shown us marvels enough to-day, 
without playing off a jest upon us now! 

What! a stripling like this, whom I should 
hardly have guessed to be twelve years old, 
to conceive and execute aught so perfect? 
No, no; you have overshot the mark !’’ 

**You hear him, Luchino?”’ said his 
patron. ‘Climb up again, thou trembling 
imp, and show what the boy-painter of Genoa 
can achieve.” 

With great reluctance, so extreme was his 
natural timidity, Luca Cambiaso obeyed the 
injunction, and again took his place upon the 
platform, But once there, forgetting every- 
thing save the absorbing interest of his sub- 
ject, he displayed such astonishing rapidity 
of execution and vigor of coloring, as capti- 
vated the spectators, who at last broke the 
silence with which they had been watching 
his proceedings by applause as vehement as 
their previous abuse. 

Encouraged by their praises, a flush of 
triumph lit up the young artist’s sallow cheek, 
his eye kindled, and holding a brush in each 
hand, using either right or left with equal 





dragging down the offender, who spared him 





facility, he painted with increasing enthusi- 
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asm ; even the vicinity of the admiring Tor- 
nabuoni, who had silently mounted the lad- 
der, and stationed himself behind him on the 
scaffolding, did not distract his attention, as 
he pursued his labors with a bold and vigorous 
touch that contrasted singularly with his 
shrinking demeanor. 

** My son,” said the good old "Tiaeadine, 
“*T shall carry back with me to Florence a 
. grateful recollection of this day; and esteem 
myself much indebted to thy noble country- 
man for having brought me hither to witness, 
with my own eyes, the first efforts of a hand 
which prinees will one day grasp in fellowship 
and respect, Yet, ere I depart, I would fain 
see the cartoons thou hadst prepared to guide 
thee in this work. Young as thou art, long 
and careful studies of each figure in this 
composition were doubtless required of thee, 
_ ere so great an undertaking was committed 
to thy care.”’ 

Blushing and confused, Luca hesitated 
awhile, then pointing to a rough sheet of 
paper, scarcely more than a foot square, on 
which the subject of his colossal performance 
was delineated, said: ‘* Noble signor, that is 
the whole preparatory study I have made.” 

‘**Then thou art even a greater prodigy 
than I deemed,”’ he exclaimed, embracing the 
boy in a transport of delight. ‘‘ Verily, 
Luchino, the saints have been very bountiful 
to thee; they sent thee Pierino del Vaga, 
fresh from the inspirations of Raphael and 


the Vatican, for thy master, and gave thee|i 


grace to profit by his teaching! Go on, and 
prosper, child; and when Italy shall hail 
thee as the worthy successor of Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, and Titian, forget not thy 
friend Gino Tornabuoni, nor his early predic- 
tion of thy fame.” 

Nearly forty years after the scene.we have 
recorded, about noon, on a mild winter day, 
two men wearing the rich though grave cos- 
tume of the Spanish court,’ the one past 
middle life, his companion hardly yet in its 
prime, were traversing with hasty steps the 
Patio de los Reyes, connecting the church of 
the Escurial with the remainder of the vast 
pile, half monastery, half palace, which, in 
pursuance of a vow, Philip II. had erected 
in honor of St. Lawrence. Without pausing 
to admire the lofty Doric portico, they hur- 
riedly entered the interior of the sacred edi- 
fice, on the decoration of which the king was 
still lavishing the wealth of the new hemis- 
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phere, and concentrating the talents of the 
old; and there, still heedless of the magnin- 
cence around them—the triple rows of richly 
hewn columns, the treasures gleaming from 
the side-chapels, the high-altar with ity 
golden statues and jewelled pillars—their 
eager gaze was directed to the vaulted roof, 
where a number of workmen were busied in 
removing a scaffolding from one of the centre 
compartments. 

The elder of the two, with a keen deep- 
sunk eye, and strongly marked features—of 
which, however, the fire and the severity 
were tempered by the expression of profound 
sadness on the brow, and a diffidence of 
bearing that displayed itself at every gesture 
—after a hasty, nervous glancé upwards, 
drew a deep sigh of relief, and exclaimed : 
‘Our Lady be praised! They will yet be 
in time.” 

** And more than in time, dear master,” 
was the response. ‘‘ When we left them to 
don our courtly gear, I certified first that 
little remained to do. Every beam and 
plank will be out of sight ere his majesty 
can be here.” 

‘* And now, my Lazzaro,”’ said the painter 
confidingly, as he leaned on the arm of his 
pupil, and drew him to a spot whence the 
painting, from beneath which the last vestiges 
of scaffolding was fast disappearing, could be 
most favorably viewed—‘ tell me frankly, 
as brother to brother, what think’st thou of 
t; how does it strike thee as a whole? ”’ 

** As I have always thought of it; worthy 
of your best days, when your heart was light, 
and your brow smooth ; nay, surpassing them, 
showing what in happier times you would 
always have been. The old freedom of touch, 
the grace of fancy is here; your mind hath 
been itself.”’ 

‘*T would it were thus, my son and trusty 
friend; I would fain be well assured that 
thy love to thy poor master doth not deceive 
thee. Truly Hope hath been whispering to 
me the while—fanning me with her soft 
wings when weary, lending me her brightest 
tints when my darkened soul would have re- 
flected itself upon my subject. Paradise! 
Good sooth,” he continued gloomily, “‘ ’twas 
a strange conceit of the king’s to assign that 
tome. Purgatory or hell would have suited 


my humor better.”’ 
‘* Nay, dear master, but that this is a 





moment’s cloud, I would avail myself of the 
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license your love hath given me, and chide 
you for thus doubting and despairing.” 

‘* Ay, doubt, despair—for how many years 
have not I been their prey! How hath my 
life been worn away, how have my best fac- 
ulties been wasted by wrestling against that 
which my heart and my conscience: condemn 
not—which the church hath permitted to 
others before now, yet denies to me?” 

The young man was too much accustomed 
to these outpourings of bitterness to appear 
to notice them, otherwise than by some re- 
mark upon the approaching visit of the king 
and queen to inspect the fresco completed, 
which they had constantly watched in prog- 
ress, and whose subject had been of Philip’s 
own selectioh—that, he fancied, would lead 
the unhappy painter’s thoughts into another 
and brighter channel. 

**Thou art right, my Lazzaro. Yes, to-day 
may furnish the occasion for which f have so 
often prayed; and yet the thought of all 
that hangs upon the next hour is well-nigh 
overwhelming. What if the king should so 
express his satisfaction with this work, as to 
embolden me to crave his all-powerful influ- 
ence with the pontiff'—and then, overcome 
by my natural timidity, my tongue refuse to 
frame the petition, my knees to second its 
humility; and, in my miserable confusion 
and weakness, the favorable moment will be 
lost, and I shall be undone! ”’ 

It was Luca Cambiaso, the former bashful 
stripling of Genoa, who thus spoke, pacing 
the long aisles of the church his pencil had 
been selected to embellish, and whose pres- 
ence at his court the proudest prince in 
Christendom had deigned to solicit as a favor. 

Classed among the first painters of the 
nage, respected and honored by his fellow- 
citizens, the adored chief of a school of which 
the reputation bade fair to compete with the 
most celebrated of Italy, it is from the de- 
tails of his domestic history that we learn 
how an ill-starred attachment, for which he 
could not obtain the sanction of the church, 
embittered the best years of his existence, 
and caused him, absorbed _in the sufferings of 
the man, ‘to forget the triumphs and the 
claims of his calling as an artist. 

The biographers of Cambiaso, with more 
minuteness than is often found in Italian 
memoirs, relate that the early death of his 
wife, a virtuous and amiable woman, and 
thrifty housekeeper, leaving him with a large 


family of young children, for a time reduced 
him to despair. Accustomed to her skilful 
discharge of all household and family duties, 
his sensitive organization was unequal to cope 
with the cares that had so unexpectedly de- 
volved upon him; and, throwing aside his 
pencil in utter discouragement, for some 
months all the efforts of his friends to rouse 
him proved ineffectual. At this juncture, it 
was proposed that a young sister of his wife's 
should come to take the management of the 
house and of the unruly children, who had 
defied all the poor painter’s attempts at man- 
agement; and ere long the results of the 
admirable Bianca’s good sense, activity, and 
wild though firm sway, became apparent, 
and the disorganized establishment resumed 
its former orderly appearance. In addition 
to these characteristics, wherein she resembled 
her sister, Bianca was endowed with an in- 
nate love of art, a harmony of taste, a re- 
finement of perception, that Cambiaso had 
never previously met with in any female 
companion, and on which, with the natural 
dependence of his nature, he soon learned to 
place implicit reliance. From this state of 
feeling it was an easy transition to the avowal 
of his affection, and his determination to 
proceed at once to Rome, to solicit from the 
pope, Gregory XIII., the necessary dispensa- 
tion to authorize their union. 

Though he sought to propitiate the pontiff 
by the present of two large paintings, which 
—composed under the stimulus of all he 
hoped to obtain from his favor—are said to 
be among the happiest efforts of his genius, 
his petition was unsuccessful. ‘I'he pope was 
inflexible to his prayers, and sternly exacted 
from him the promise that, as soon as he 
returned to Genoa, he would send _ his sister- 
in-law away from his house, and avoid her 
society. Drooping and heart-broken, the 
unhappy man, over whom this passion seemed 
to obtain greater empire in proportion to the 
hopelessness in which it was involved, relig- 
iously kept his word, and banished from his 


in every sacred subject he composed for sev- 
eral succeeding years, attests how unfailingly 
she was present to his thoughts. But all 


the greater part of his compositions at this 
period are so inferior to’ his earlier perfor- 
mances, that it is unfair to take them as 
specimens of his skill. 
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home the gentle woman, whose face, repeated ' 


inspiration, all life had forsaken hffa; and, 
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This state of miserable depression had 
lasted well-nigh five years, when an envoy 
from Philip IL. arrived at Genoa, bearing his 


invitation to Cambiaso. The flattering dis- 
tinction this conveyed, and the large recom- 
penses held out, would, however, have been 
ineffectual to induce the painter to comply, 
had he not fancied that, by interesting the 
king of Spain in his behalf, he might be pre- 
vailed upon to ask from the pontiff the grace 
denied to him; and, filled with this idea, he 
suddenly passed from the depths of despond- 
ency to sanguine expectations of success, 
that gave back to his hand its former vigor, 
and to his eye its fire. 

Accompanied by one of his favorite pupils, 
Lazzaro Tavarone, whose gratitude and devot- 
edness had been unceasingly displayed during 
_ his master’s unhappy state, Cambiaso arrived 
“at Madrid. Here he was received with un- 
wonted affability and interest by the king, 
who, in aught connected with the adornment 
of his magnificent toy, the Escurial, some- 
what unbent from the usual severity of his 
demeanor; and at once introduced to the 
scene of his destined labors. ; 

In the execution of the grand fresco first 
assigned to him, a representation of Paradise, 
the artist put forth all the energy of earlier 
days, and painted with a rapidity and inten- 
sity that his frame, worn by continual anxi- 
ety and disappointment, was ill calculated to 
support, and in the irrepressible agitation 
with which he now waited the coming of the 
king; his alternate expressions of gloomy 
foreboding or buoyant hope, his varying color 
and gleaming eyes, Lazzaro, too well ac- 
quainted with every fluctuation in his un- 
happy master, saw how much suffering was 
at work. 

Uncertain what topic to introduce, yet 
unwilling to leave him undisturbed in the 
painful reverie into which he seemed to have 
fallen, as, muttering at intervals to himself, 
he continued to walk slowly backwards and 
forwards, the faithful scholar leaned against 
a cqlumn, and watched him with mournful 
solicitude; marvelling for the thousandth 
time at the undying fervor of this attachment 
‘in a man whose grizzled beard and furrowed 
“brow betrayed the footprints of advancing 
~years, no less than the ravages of sorrow. 

‘* Lazzaro,” eaid Luca Cambiaso, suddenly 
‘pausing and confronting him, ‘‘ should I die 
in Spain, I doubt not the king will retain 
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thee in his service, and my cartoons, and the 
studies we have made together, will render 
thee good aid. Yet I would fain have thee 
return to Genoa one day, and tell her——”’ 

** Now, out upon you, honored master,’’ 
cried the young man cheerily, ‘‘ for such talk 
as this! Die, forsooth! It is permitted to 
the unknown and unsuccessful to creep into 
a corner, hang their heads like a sick bird, 
and die to boot, if it so please them. But 
you? your life belongs to Italy and to fame. 
Remember the story you used to tell me when 
I idled at my easel, of the strangers who saw 
the painting of Niobe and her children, and 
what they predicted to you. Till that saying 
hath had its full accomplishment, talk no 
more of dying.” 

‘* Well-a-day, those words might have been 
verified ere this,” returned Luca sadly ; ‘for 
tis no vanity to own I have had good gifts, 
if I confess likewise that for too many pre- 
cious years they have lain unheeded and un- 
prized. If I return to Genoa, I will seek 
out and destroy whatever I painted during 
that dark time. But hush! here comes the 
king. May my good angel be my help! I 
vow to our Lady of the Grazie a silver can- 
dlestick, and to the cathedral of St. Lawrence 
at Genoa an altar-piece, if they will befriend 
me now!”’ And, advancing with even more 
than his usual hesitation, the painter slowly 
drew near the royal party, which had en- 
tered by a private door, while Lazzaro mod- 
estly retired to some distance. 

In compassion to the extreme timidity of 
Cambiaso, the king, who in Spain laid aside 
much of the icy formality which marked his 
demeanor when abroad, generally came unat- 
tended to inspect his progress. Even on this 
occasion, when he brought the young queen, 
Anne of Austria, his fourth wife, the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, and two or three others 
of his favorite nobles, to have the first sight 
of the recently finished painting, there was 
little of the state to be discerned which in 
those times seemed almost inseparable from 
royalty, and more especially might be regarded 
as the attribute of the haughty prince, whose 
dominions, besides Spain and her vast terri- 
tories in America, comprised Naples, Portu- 
gal, and the Low Countries. 

Advancing in the direction from whence he 
knew, by constant practice, the best view of 
the fresco could be obtained, the king, in the 
dress of black velvet familiar to us in the 
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historical paintings of that period, encour- 
agingly beckoned to the painter. 

‘* We are come, as thou seest, good Luca, 
to enjoy in its perfection the goodly foretaste 
thou hast furnished us of the condition of 
the beatified hereafter. Now, draw hither, 
and take heed if I expound rightly to the 
queen and these gentlemen all the celestial 
personages here depicted.” 

‘Your gracious majesty,’’ faltered Luca, 
in his imperfect Castilian, ‘* requires no help 
from me. By the aid of your benign coun- 
sels, and enlightened by your sacred lore, 
have I carried on this work. This poor hand 
did but execute what your royal judgment 
had conceived.” 

‘* Tush, Luca! Nature made thee some- 
thing better than a courtier, though I do not 
gainsay that I took a slight share in this 
assemblage of the blessed, which will ever 
bring thy marvellous speed in painting to my 
mind. See there, Anne,’’ continued Philip, 
turning to the queen, who was surveying, 
with a pleased girlish air, the bright coloring 
and richness of the general effect—** see that 
figure of thy holy patroness, the mother of 
our Blessed Lady. What say you to it? 

‘*Sire, it seems to realize my dreams of 
the venerable saint.”’ 

“* Well, mounting one day upon the 
scaffolding as was my wont, I found Luca 
had jast completed it. I liked the whole, 
yet observed I wished the face had borne 
greater marks of age; then, turning away, 
soon for,zot those passing words of blame, so 
much did I find on every side to praise. A. 
moment afterwards, I chanced to turn round, 
and what saw I, think you? Why, the 
blessed saint full ten years older, as you 
view her now! Like the touch of an 
enchanter’s wand had my Luca wrought this 
change.” 

And the nobles chorused the praise which 
their monarch so lavishly bestowed; then 
stood in the attitude of profound attention, 
while he descanted on the different groups 
of patriarchs, prophets, and saints the 
picture comprehended in its vast expanse, 
bidding them at the same time remark how 
well the severe simplicity of the black and 
white marble pavement he had selected for 
the church, enhanced the glowing splendor 
of the roof. 

‘* Well done, well done! ’’ he exclaimed 
exultingly, turning towards Luca, who 
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meantime had shrunk into the background. 
‘© I cease mot to applaud myself for having 
summoned thee hither. I am right well 
content ’’—and motioning to him to ap- 
proach, leaned familiarly on his shoulder, 
and holding his hand in his, returned to the 
contemplation of the painting. 

‘What purity of expression,” said the 
royal critic, ‘‘ what holiness of joy, what 
beatific ecstasy doth shine on these blessed 
visages! I had been told thy greater power 
lay in depicting dark troubled scenes, or 
mournful faces; but here, thou seem’st to 
have had a vision of celestial happiness to 
inspire thy fancy.” 

‘“©O my gracious liege,’? murmured the 
trembling painter, ‘ truly it was the thought 
of what your royal mercy could obtain for 
me, that: cast light upon my soul.’’ 

An ominous cloud passod over the king’s 
brew, and he withdrew his hand ; but Luca, 
in his eagerness, heeded it not, nor was 
conscious of a warning pressure upon hie 
arm. 

*¢ One word from your lips, most mighty 
sovereign—but one word ; and he who hath 
power to bind and loose will grant the 
dream, the hope of years! 0 noble prince, 
the church’s prop, the church’s pride, spurn 
not my prayer.” 

In his frenzied pleading, he had laid hold 
of the king’s mantle, but Philip plucked it 
from his grasp, and with a stern frown, 
turned away. In another moment, Luca’s 
outstretched arm was forcibly drawn back, 
and he found himself face to face with the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia. 

‘‘ Art thou mad, Luca?” he whispered, 
dragging him to the recess of one of the 
side-chapels, ‘‘ How couldst thou presume 
to venture on such a topic with the king? 
Thy unhappy passion was well known to 
him, but he little dreamed thou wouldst 
ever profane his ears with urging a request 
that the pope himself saw not fit to grant. 
What fiend possessed thee that thou must 
needs thrust thy paltry love-tales on the 
majesty of Spain? ‘ Let him look to his 
gray hairs, and learn wisdom,’ thus doth 
he bid me tell thee ; and beware thou breathe 
no word of this again, else thou wilt ae 
suredly forfeit the royal favor, and be 
instantly ordered to depart.”’ 

Like a person stunned, the unfortunate 
man reeled backward, and caught for support 
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against the wall, while the duke, abruptly 
quitting him, rejoined the king, who was 
much chafed by this occurrence, and with 
the queen and his attendants, immediately 
left the church. 

As Luca gradually returned to conscious- 
ness, and became sensible of their departure, 
a well-known voice pronounced his name, 
and he felt himself clasped in the arms of 
his faithful scholar. 
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‘¢Q Lazzaro,” he gasped faintly, ‘ take 
mehence. ‘Put not your trust in princes,’ 
I had often. heard it said; yet when he held 
my hand in his, and I recalled the words of 
the Florentine, I deemed the time was come, 
and dared my fate. Itisovernow. Pray 
that the King before whom I next shall kneel 
will not cast me thusaway!’’ And they 
bore Luca Cambiaso to his dwelling, where 
in a few days he died. 





Baitry’s Recorps or Loncevity.*—In the 
form of an obituary alphabetically arranged, 
Mr. Bailey has brought together all the notices 
he could collect of persons living to a hundred 
years and upwards, with a few remarkable indi- 
viduals who have not quite reached a century. 
The information touching the mass of these 
names is brief—containing little more than age, 
country, and the condition of life: some are 
-fuller, and in their particulars approach the 
biographical notice. Beyond the fact of tem- 
perance or intemperance, these particulars sel- 
dom furnish that kind of knowledge which the 
subject requires as to the constitution, tempera- 
ment, health, disposition, and general habits of 
these long livers. Without this knowledge, the 
*‘century’’ is a remote abstraction to the 
reader—an exception to his own ** expectation 
of life’? that concerns him little. Even if he 
could deduce rules from the practice of those 
who outlive their century, they probably would 
be of small avail. Longevity seems somethin 
innate—a tough tenacity that takes a long tim 
to wear out. Men and women have lived to 
very great old age under almost every conceiv- 
able variety of outward circumstances: in 
towns, in the country; well-sheltered and lead- 
ing an easy life, or subject to constant privatior 
and exposure. The honorable estate of matri- 
* mony seems favorable to life; the majority of 
long livers have been married. Great riches do 
do not appear productive of great age. We have 
not made the calculation, still we do ** calcu- 
late ’’ that the majority in these Records are 
poor, or at the utmost people in easy circum- 
stances. Temperance appears also to have been 
the rule with the majority; though there have 
been some inveterate topers among the long 
livers; and it may be that it was not exactly 
the temperance of the majority that extended 
their days, but their strength of constitution 
that enabled them to do without stimulants. 
The only general rule which Mr. Bailey can lay 
down as the result of his inquiries is, ‘* Take it 
easy.” ‘*Ungovernable passion’’—and, we 
should imagine, constant excitement, or long 
continued anxieties—wear out the man much 
before a hundred. 
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‘« Excessive labor, exposure to wet and colds 
deprivation of sufficient quantities of necessary 
food, habitual bad lodging, sloth, and intemper- 
ance, are all deadly enemies to human life; but 
they are none of them so bad as violent and un- 
governed passions. Men and women have sur- 
vived all these, and at last reached an extreme 
old age; but it may be safely doubted whether a 
single instance can be found of a man of violent 
and irascible temper, habitually subject to 
storms of ungovernable passion, who has ar- 
rived at a very advanced period of life. It is 
therefore a matter of the highest importance to 
every one desirous to preserve ‘a sound mind in 
a sound body,’ so that the brittle vessel of life 
may glide down the stream of time smoothly 
and securely, instead of being continually tossed 
about amidst rocks and shoals which endanger 
its existence, to have a special care, amidst all 
the vicissitudes and trials of life, to maintain a 
quiet possession of his own spirit.’’ 


The Introductory Discourse is not exhaustive 
of the subject. The reports of the Registrar- 
General, treatises on public hygiéne, publica- 
tions on life insurance, and the like, have ren- 
dered the leading facts of vital statistics pretty 
generally known. A physiological and medical 
essay. by a sensible physician is what was wanted 
as an introduction, wherein he should endeavor 
from the (certainly scanty) facts at his disposal 
to point out the condition and conduct most fa- 
vorable to longevity, to ascertain as well as he 
could the degree in which nature or constitution 
contributes to great length of days, and to esti- 
mate the probability or possibility that a man 
can reach a hundred years by any precautions 
or course of life he may adopt.—Spectator. 





GeoMETRICAL Mopets.—Professor Gillespie, 
of Union College, has obtained from Europe a 
series of models—fifty in number—composing & 
whole set, belonging to the department of de- 


scriptive geometry. They consist of minute 
combinations of silk threads, extended by 
weights, and designed to represent ruled sur- 
faces. The process of intersecting, transform- 
ing, &c., is said to be truly wonderful; and the 
workmanship is of the most exquisitely delicate 
character. The inventor is Theodore Olivié,— 
and there are but three such sets in the world, 


one at Madrid, one at Paris, and that at Union 
College. 
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From The National Magazine. 
PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF 
MARGARET ARDEN. 


COMMUNICATED BY HOLME LEE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘GILDERT 
MASCENGER.”? . 


PART I. 

June 17, 1822. 0, what a weary place is 
this Holly Bank! Here am I for a three 
months’ visit ; and already, after five days, 
am I dismally haunted by the spirit of dul- 
ness. Uncle Joshua, being firmly persuaded 
in his own mind that new books are not half 
so good as old ones, does not patronize modern 
literature, much to my distress. Yesterday 
I asked him respectfully for something to 
read—(he keeps his books locked up behind 
glass-doors)—and he offered me Johnson’s 
Dictionary. ‘‘ There, niece,” said he, ‘ study 
that; most boarding-school misses are de- 
ficient in spelling.”” I accepted the volume 
with a curtsey, and handed it to. Cousin 
Maria, whom her father has educated at 
home on new principles: she bristles all over 
with definitions as a tipsy-cake does with al- 
monds, and talks about philology as ordinary 
women do of babies. She thanked me, and 
said of all studies grammar and the construc- 
tion of languages was to her the most edifying ; 


she does not eare for poetry, or romances, or 
history—indeed, she reminds me of nothing 
so much as a person who persists in grubbing 
up the roots of plants, instead of admiring 
their graceful forms, bright foliage, or rich 


fruit. But Maria is good-natured, notwith- 
standing her learning; and, seeing that I 
was really likely to fall into mischief purely 
through idleness, she brought up from the 
depths of her apron-pocket the key of the 
book-closet, to which out-of-date pamphlets, 
magazines, and reviews are exiled ; and sug- 
gested that perhaps I might find some light 
reading amongst them. Thither accordingly 
I flew, and pounced greedily upon a pile of 
dusty quarterlies ; an armful of which I carried 
off to my sanctum for private consumption. 
They are as a gold-mine to me: I love a 
review—a good one—whether tender, or 
ferocious, or‘ satirical. From these gray 
paper-covered tomes I have disinterred some 
opinions of sterling metal, which, having 
been tried in the furnace of time, have lost 
nothing ; but now and then I also turn up a 
clod which only enshrines anearth-worm. I 
liked especially to find an echo of my own 
sentiments; but it vexes me more than a 
little to see poetry which is’sweet to meet as 
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the sound of many waters sneered at as the 
veriest doggrel. Ah, well! there are the 
poets, in green and crimson and purple and 
gold, behind Uncle Joshua’s glass-doors ; 
while these slashing reviewers lie mouldy and 
dusty, given over a prey to the ravages of 
mice in attic obscurity. 

June 18. I hope and trust some event 
will turn up soon to stir the slumberous 
routine of Holly Bank. We don’t live, we 
vegetate, and shall turn into dormice—(dor- 
mice or dormouses, which is it? Mem. to 
ask Cousin Maria)—soon, if nothing happens. 
I have obly a further instalment of the 
reviews for Aunt Doe. She will think I have 
had a very prosy time ; ‘and so I‘ have, thus 
far ; but it is useless to complain. Well, 
these old books have introduced me to the 
private life of France as depicted in the 
memoirs of celebrated people, and anything 
but a pleasant impression they give of our 
neighbors’ morality : the critic seems to have 
experienced a righteous pleasure in dissecting 
these books, in exposing to daylight the 
hideous ravage of chronic disease, the deformed 
limb, or the wilful warping of what might 
have grown straight; no decent raiment is 
permitted to shroud the moral decay of life 
and truth; it is made to stand before us 
stripped of its masking garments, horrible as 
the loathly lady in the old rhyme. Madame 
du Chatelet, Madame du Deffaud, and many 
other madames of more wit than wisdom, 
enliven the dreary mass with smart sayings 
and doings. How long will it be ere order 
is educed from this moral chaos? If I can 
do nothing else at Holly Bank, I can get up 
an epitome of ancient literature that will 
astonish Aunt Doe. I wonder how they all 
are at Darlston; I have not heard from my 
father since I left home; J will write to-mor- 
row to the little ones. 

June 24. An arrival at Holly Bank,— 
Mr. Matthew Constant, who is to marry 
Cousin Maria; a little man—mousy face, 
soft hair, and a sleek under-toned manner. 
It is great fun to see how he obeys Maria: 
T am sure she ordered him to propose to her 
—he never could have dared to do it without 
prompting. Any body to watch them might 
think they had been ten years married. 
There is none of what Maria calls ‘‘ foolish 
philandering ”’ between them ; it is all sys- 
tematic business love-making. Mr. Matthew 
has several little peculiarities of pronunciation 
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which offend Maria’s correct ear mightily ; 
though they give her opportunities of display- 
ing her erudition, and airing her roots and 
derivations. I am glad my father did not 
think it necessary to have me cultivated so 
highly. 

Last night, while Maria and I were looking 
over some beautiful gown-pieces which Mr. 
Matthew has brought from town for her, I 
asked a question which has been in my mind 
ever since I saw him,—what could first have 
put it into her head to think of marrying 
him! and she replied with the most artless 
candor— 

‘“Why, Margaret, I suppose I must be 
married some day ; and as he asked me, and 
there was nothing against him, I thought I 
might as well get settled at once. The little 
man is very well worth having: his income 

_is larger than my father’s, you know.” 

** And do you love him?” This question 
was, I confess, put in rather a mocking in- 
credulous spirit, and Maria took me up 
smartly. 

‘Love and stuff! ’’ she ejaculated. ‘* What 
has love to do with it? I am going to be 


properly married, and of course I shall love 


Matthew: but I don’t like nonsense.” 

The very idea of nonsense as connected 
with Cousin Maria is profanation’: her sharp 
face looked so much sharper at the mere pos- 
sibility of any being inflicted upon her, that 
I was fain to make a laughing apology for my 
indiscretion in suggesting it. 

** Your head is full of romance, Margaret,” 
said she grandly; ‘* by the time you are my 
age, it is to be hoped that you will be more 
practical.” 

*T hope I shall not; I'll never marry any 
body unless I love him with all my heart 
and all my soul, never.” 

Maria is getting old—quite six-and-twenty 
—and she is not pretty ; but she is too nice 
for Mr. Matthew Constant. She ought to 
know what she likes, however. One thing 
is certain, she would not make a nice kind 
old maid, like Aunt Doe; and she may make 
a good wife: I don’t know., 

June 26. Yesterday to an archery meeting 
at Danby Grange; it was very gay and 
pleasant, though nearly all the people were 
strangers tome. Danby is a grand house: 
its master is a bachelor—not very young,— 
who has travelled all the world over, and who 
is very scientific. I thought him proud and 
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stiff, but he is not generally disliked ; Char- 
lotte Petersham said she was ready to swear 
obedience to him at any moment on his rent- 
roll. Charlotte is going to marry a lieuten- 
ant in a marching regiment, and neither of 
them has sixpence ; but I like this sort of 
marriage much better than Maria’s, who calls 
them love-sick geese. 

The first prize was won by Mr. Danby 
himself—a beautiful silver arrow—and he 
gave it to me: because, I suppose, I had no 
chance of winning one’ for myself, and was 
an uncome-out girl. Uncle Joshua séid it 
was a compliment: all the men gave their 
prizes to some lady. Mr. Matthew shot I 
know not how many times, in hopes of having 
a trophy to present to Maria; but he could 
not even hit the target, and she said he made 
quite a simpleton of himself by trying, for 
he had never, to her certain knowledge, 
handled a bow before. There was a dancing- 
party afterwards, but none of us stayed for it. 
To-morrow Uncle Joshua has a dinner-party: 
Mr. Danby is coming to meet the Broughs 
and Petershams: we hear that he intends to 
stand for the county at the next election. I 
am very glad of a little variety: it will be 
hard work to get through the three months 
to Cousin Maria’s wedding ; I wish it were 
‘over and done with,’’ as she always cries 
herself when she has to leave her grammars 
and dictionaries to try on dresses. 

June 28. Last evening’s dinner went off 
very pleasantly. Mrs. Brough is always 
nice, and Charlotte keeps every body lively 
wherever she goes. She told me she was 
having all her boxes made so that they could 
be turned into beds, couches, easy chairs, and 
tables. She has designed and superintended 
the making of them herself, and generously 
offers to make over the drawings to me when 
the carpenter has done with them ; expressing 
her firm conviction that I, like herself, shall 
some day marry a penniless lieutenant. Well, 
better a penniless lieutenant than a Mr. Mat- 
thew Constant. That stealthy little man 
exasperates me. I shall quarrel with him 
before long, I know. 

I had to sing last night, and somebody 
said I had a fine natural organ. Fine natu- 
ral fiddlestick ! 

Uncle Joshua is in the most absurd good 
humor with me this morning: we none of us 
know how to interpret his vivacity. He has 
even gone 80 far as to unlock the sacred glass- 
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doors of his bookcase, and to give me per- 
mission to help myself. He esked at breakfast 
if I should like to have a pony to ride while 
I am at Holly Bank. Of course I should; 
it would scarcely be dull then. There is 
going to be a grand ball at Holmby next 
month: I should like to go; but there’s no 
chance of it. | 

June 29. Uncle Joshua was very prompt 
in finding mea pony; he bought one yesterday 
of Mr. Petersham, after we had talked about 
it, and this morning I have tried it over 
Holmby Moor. It is a nice spirited animal : 
dark brown, with black mane and tail ; really 
a pretty creature. But what has made 
Uncle Joshua, with whom I was never a 
favorite, take such a generous fit, I cannot 
tell. Maria looks mysterious, and says he 
has his reasons, if they are past our finding 
out. 

In passing through Danby village Mr. 
Danby overtook us ; hewas going to Holmby 
also, and we rode together. He is an amus- 
ing man wen one knows him better, but 
awfully proud: I should say he would never 
forgive or forget an offence ; he has the most 
obstinate mouth in the world; he is not 
handsome, indeed, people call him plain; tut 
he is not that either; I don’t quite know 
What sort of a face it is. 

June 30. Last evening Mr. Danby came 
over without any invitation ; we were all so 
surprised while we were sitting at dessert to 
hear a ring at the door-bell, and in he came. 
An importation of foreign customs, I sup- 
pose, Uncle Joshua gave him a general in- 
vitation for the future, if he found himself 
dull for lack of company in his great house, 
and Maria gave him a long lecture on phi- 
lology : it is my belief he did not understand 
anything she said; for he acceded to every 
one of her propositions, even when she con- 
tradicted herself. That odious little Mr. 
Matthew Constant tried all the evening to 
be facetious, and failed dismally; Maria 
tried to frown him into silence, but did not 
succeed ; I think she is half ashamed of him 
sometimes in society, when he will distin- 
guish himself by talking humorously, as he 
thinks. Tle is a gilded pill. 

July 8. Mr. Danby has availed himself 
very freely of Uncle Joshua’s general invita- 
tion to Holly Bank; he has been over six 
times during the last seven days. This 
morning he came directly after breakfast, to’ 
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give me a lesson in shooting: I was very 
tiresome. There is an inexplicable some- 
thing about his grand air and obstinate face 
that rouses all my natural perversity into 
unnatural vivacity ; I ->uld not help saying 
very pert contradictious little things to him, 
for he was 80 miraculovy patient with my 
blunders that it ~uid really have been a 
pity not to test his temper. It is fiery, but 
well governed, I could tell. Once he almost 
vexed me, for he laughed; Uncle Joshua 
said it was at my shrewishness. A letter 
from Darlston, with such capital news! 
My father and Aunt Doe have given their 
consent to my going to the Holmby ball. 
Uncle Joshua wrote to ask them. I must 
go away into the hall and practise my steps, 
for I have half forgotten them, I think. 

July 9. Maria and I were caught yester- 
day dancing the new dance by Mr. Danby. 
He professes not to like it: I do like it, and 
I shall valse at the ball if any body asks 
me ; it is very graceful and pretty, I’m sure. 
He looked very grim when I said so, but 
said no more. One would absolutely think, 
to hear him talk, that he fancied he had got 
some sort of right. to advise me; indeed, I 
love my own way too well to listen to such 
supererogatory counsel ; it is all very well 
for Aunt Doe, and even Maria, but he is 
not to lecture me. 

July 17. Well, the ball is come and gone. 
I wish there was to be one every night fora 
month. I did enjoy it. I danced all night; 
never sat out a single set. Mr. Danby took 
me whenever I seemed not going to have 
another partner, so that I danced with him, 
in all, seven times; and he took me in to 
supper also. I heard somebody say I was 
pretty; I am very glad, though I don’t be- 
lieve I had ever thought of it before, or cared 
either; I am glad to be pretty, because it 
pleases people we like, and it is a good 
thing, though Cousin Maria says it is not 
worth a straw whether one is pretty or not. 
My new white dress was handsomely made, 
too, and it suited me; and those bouquets 
that came from the Danby green-house,— 
could any thing be more charming? Char- 
lotte Petersham teased me about mine, for 
she said she knew the azalea could only 
have come from Danby. I have written 
them a long letter home about the ball. I 
did not think when I came to Holly Bank 
that I should enjoy it half so much. 














This afternoon Mr. Danby walked over to 
ask how we were after our late night, and 
Uncle Joshua lent him his black horse 
Saladin to ride to Holmby ; his own favorite 
has fallen lame, it seems. We had a little 
dispute before he left—(I wonder what 
makes me so perverse with him, for I don’t 
dislike him)—and for the first time he rather 
lost his temper; and I saw as he went down 
the hill that he was fretting Saladin finely. 
They'll have a quarrel too before they get to 
Holmby, if he does not take care. 

July 18. 0, we have had the saddest acci- 
dent! and I can’t help feeling that some 
how or other it ismy blame. Mr. Danby 
had scarcely got a quarter of a mile from 
the Bank when Saladin threw him, and he 
was taken up seemingly dead: but they 
brought him here, and after had been bled 
he recovered consciousness. I feel so dread- 

fully guilty when they talk about it down- 
stairs. Uncle Joshua says he would not 
have lent him the horse if he had not felt 
sure of both their tempers. I know how it 
was. I had agood cry last night thinking 
if he should dfe,—O, if he should die! 

July 19. We have the quietest house, all 
speaking in whispers, and treading softly ; 
the doctor is very grave about Mr. Danby’s 
accident, and confesses he cannot tell yet 
what its issue may be. Another surgeon— 
a very clever one—was sent for from town 
yesterday ; but he cannot be here until to- 
morrow night at the earliest. I was up this 
morning very early, wandering about the 
garden ; I can’t be still in one place, and 
keep thinking always if—O, but I will not 
encourage so terrible a fear! Every body 
from far and near sends to inquire after 
him ; there is enough for one person to do 
to answer them, and it falls principally to 
me. They all express astonishment at the 
manner of the accident, for Mr. Danby is 
such a thorough horseman. Nobody seems 
to suspect how it occurred. 

July 25. It has been a dreadfully anxious 
time, but at last Mr. Danby is recovering: 
the doctor says in another week he may be 
about again. ©, how thankful, how deeply 
thankful Tam! Maria has gone to stay a 
week with the Petershams, and Mr. Matthew 
Constant has started for town; so Uncle 
Joshua and I have to entertain our inyalid. 
He looks very shorn and ill, and is most 
particularly silent. If I did not fancy 
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myself in some degree the cause of his 
suffering, I am afraid I should say he was 
ill-tempered. Only this morning, when I 
put up the green blind in Maria’s sitting. 
room, to which he comes in the daytime, he 
said quite shortly, ‘* Child, child, be still; 
the blind is best down; I can’t bear the 
light ; ? and when I drew it down again, he 
made as if the noise aggravated him, so I 
left him to himself for an hour or two, and 
then carried him as a peace-offering a little 
vase filled with red and white moss-roses. 
He accepted it with the most ungracious air 
in the world, and set it down on the table 
without even admiring them. Absolutely 
he is a Turk, spite of his pale face ! 

July 29. This morning at breakfast Mr. 
Danby announced his intention of going off 
to the Grange in the course of the day ; and 
he is gone. I dare say he fancies we shall 
miss him a very great deal more than we are 
likely to do, now all the bustle of preparing 
for Maria’s wedding is begun. Papa and 
Aunt Doe come next week, and I have made 
up my mind to go back to Darlston with 
them. In riding to Holmby with Uncle 
Joshua this afternoon, after Mr. Danby left, 
we overtook Charlotte Petersham, who must 
needs insinuate a hundred absurdities. 
What can have put it into her head that 
Mr. Danby and I should ever have any thing 
to do with each other? It is absurd; I felt 
quite angry and mortified, and told her 
never to let any one hint at such a possibility 
before her without flatly contradicting it. 

July 30. To all our surprise, Mr. Danby 
arrived at luncheon-time. I think he had 
better come and live here altogether ; for he 
is no sooner out of the house than back 
he comes again directly, and with the most 
frivolous excuse to-day : Did we want flowers 
for the wedding-breakfast? Such nonsense! 
We have plenty at Holly Bank ; and if not, 
there are enough to be bought out of the 
shops at Holmby. As soon as he had asked 
his ridiculous question, he felt how silly it 
was, and turned a queer confused look. I 
could not help smiling and saying, ‘‘ We 
shall decorate the table with corn-flowers 
and poppies, Mr. Danby, if all our friends’ 
greenhouses are exhausted ; or I don’t think 
Maria would care if we had thistles and 
nettles instead.’’—** No need of the last, 
Margaret, where your tongue is,” said 
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Mr. Danby coincided ; for he regained his 
self-possession immediately, and began to 
talk very fast. Whenever Mr. Danby is put 
out or excited he talks fast, and so he does 
when he is‘pleased. He said he thought of. 
going abroad for the winter. What in the 
world is it to us if he chooses to go to the 
moon ?—and he speaks about it just as if he 
expected some of us to coax him to stay at 
home. I advised him to go to the Holy 
Land, taking Jericho in his way ; and it was 
laughable to see the dismayed and surprised 
look he put on. He got up asif going to 
pack his carpet-bag instanter, and marched 
off. We shall not see him again, I expect, 
for a week, as he is going away to his 
brother’s house at Moor Park. 

August 3. Mr. Danby found Moor Park 
dull, we suppose; for he is back at home 
again, and this morning joined Uncle Joshua 
and me in ourride. The poor man has quite 
an orphaned look: I could laugh sometimes 
He has not recovered thor- 
oughly from the effects of his accident, and 
is so gray and solemn. We went back to 
the Grange with him to look at a new pic- 
ture he has bought,—he is sensible enough 
to patronize modern art ; and then, as I had 
not seen the house, he took me through the 
principal rooms. There are a great number 
of fine paintings which he brought from 
abroad ; but the thing he seems to set the 
most store by isa portrait of his mother by 
Reynolds. It is a lovely countenance; he 
seems quite to venerate her. She died just 
as he was growing up, he told me. 

I believe he asked Uncle Joshua if he 
might come to dinner this evening, and I 
taxed him with the fact; but he denied it 
strenuously. I proposed to my uncle that 
we should take him in to board and lodge, as 
he is so fond of Holly Bank ; but was bid to 
hold my tongue. 

My father and Aunt Doe come to-morrow, 
and Mr. Mathew Constant the day after. 
Maria has got home again, and contemplates 
the crisis of her fate with a sublime equa- 
nimity ; she wishes it were all over, too, and 
wonders why there need be such a fuss of 
bridesmaids and bridecake and stuff! Aunt 
Doe is to bring the dresses and bonnets from 
town; I hope they will be pretty. At first 
Uncle Joshua determined that the’wedding 
breakfast should be quite a family-party, 
there are so many relatives on both sides the 
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house ; but it appears now that Mr. Danby 
is to be invited. What has he to do with 
the family, I should wish to know? T hope 
he will see the propriety of not coming 
where he would only be in the way. If I 
have an opportunity, I think I shall give 
him a hint. 

August 5. Papa and Aunt Doe and ever 
80 many more people are here; the house 
is overflowing from cellar to attic. To-mor- 
row is the grand day. Mr. Matthew Con- 
stant grows more and more conceited ; he is 
telling everybody he is so proud of Maria. 
Maria does not reciprocate the compliment. 
O, what a marriage! I would rather be ten 
times an old maid than marry such a little 
disagreeable man. It is a very lucky thing 
that Maria does not cherish romantic views 
of life; but 1 think this sort of barter and 
sale sinks a long way below the practical. 
Aunt Doe, who has never seen him before, 
and hoped better things of Maria, is grieved 
exceedingly ; and papa quite avoids him. 

August 7,1822. The great wedding-day is 
over, and Cousin Maria and Mr. Matthew 
Constant have gone into the north (it is 
near the twelfth, and he has designs on the 
grouse, we believe), and everybody but my- 
self isin bed. I have not had time yet to 
think whether Iam glad or sorry that Mr. 
Danby loves me. It seems he had spoken to 
papa the night before ; but it took me quite 
by surprise, and to begin to cry was, I am 
sure, just the silliest thing I could do. I. 
don’t know ‘whether it is worth while to be 
the envy of all my acquaintance at the cost 
of having no delicious young time as most 
girls have,—no balls or picnics or fun,—and 
I shall not be seventeen till December. I 
am rather happy, too—I shall not begin to 
seafraid of him. They all seem to think it 
an awfully serious affair. Uncle Joshua 
could almost thank me on his knees for 
achieving such honor; and though papa 
and Aunt Doe say less, it is easy to see how 
proud and pleased they both are. This is 
the best way to fulfil my vocation; but 
Charlotte Petersham’s remark about the 
penniless ensign had filled my fancy with 
lofty iceas of the dignity of self-sacrifice; 
and I saw myself, in imagination, travelling 
in baggage-wagons in the rear of the regi- 
ment, and following my hero to the wars; 
and instead of that, I am to have a fine house 
and luxury all my life. I rather wish Mr. 
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Danby were a penniless ensign for a few 
years, and when we were tired of dangers 
and adventures, we could come into our for- 
tunes and take our rest: it is not romantic 
to have every thing smooth :—if only some- 
body would have contradicted us! How 
strange it looks to see me writing about my- 
self and Mr. Danby as us. His Christian 
name is Harry—ZJlarry ; it is always a nice 
name to say, but J shall not call him by it, 
—not now, at least. I suppose we shall see 
him to-morrow. Well, after all, I think I 
am glad—I’m sure I am. 

August 10. I have to be on my very best 
behavior just now, for Aunt Doe keeps the 
most watchful of eyes upon me whenever I 
begin to be fractious with Mr. Danby. Ido 
wish she would not expatiate so diffusely on 
his virtues and his excellence; for the fact 
of his being so much better ‘than I am makes 
~ me feel inclined to be perverse and aggravat- 
ing. His superlative goodness is a reproach 
to me. How can anybody expect nearly 
seventeen to be as sober as thirty? I am 
very glad and happy now when I am not 
put out of temper by too much advice. I 
shall like to be Mr. Danby’s wife, for he is 
a man to look up to and trust. I could 
never love any one who was not my master. 
We had the pleasantest ride together to-day 
round by Haggerston Woods. I did ‘not 
want to contradict once. ,1 flatter myself I 
was as sweet as summer all the while. 

August 15. It wasso vexing! I do wish 
people would let me have my time, instead 
of trying to make me a staid, experienced, 
well-behaved character all at once. I am 
most grieved with Aunt Doe; she never lets 
me alone, and I can’t bear it. If I did wish 
to valse, it was not so wrong; other girls 
valse. It is quite unreasonable to expect 
me to give up all my amusements, just be- 
cause I am engaged to be married to Mr. 
Danby. If they had not both warned me, 
‘Margaret, you must not valse, because 
Mr. Danby dislikes it;’’ and, ‘Don’t 
valse, Margaret ; I can’t endure to see you 
valse,’’ I don’t think I should have done it, 
because I knew beforehand that it was dis- 
agreeable to Mr. Danby; and I do love him 
enough to forego a much greater matter than 
a valse. But to be forever schooled and dic- 
tated to is too bad. Why does not Mr. 
Danby make the best of my faults, instead 
of the worst? I am sure I showed him 





early enough how restive and wilful I can 
be when I am thwarted ; it is his own fault 
if we quarrel, and not mine. 

August 27. Yesterday we all came home 
to Darlston. Laura and May were glad to 
see us—the bonnie wee darlings! Mr. 
Danby is coming over to stay next month 
with us for the shooting. It is so ridiculous 
to see the respect with which people treat 
me now to what they did. All the Wilton 
girls came over yesterday to talk about my 
engagement, and any thing else I would tell 
them. I am rather proud to be married out 
of the nursery; but I would not be proud at 
all if Mr. Danby were not such a good man 
as well asarich one. Weare not to have 
a long engagement; I don’t care; I feel as 
if I should be happier with him by myself 
now than in the midst of people warning 
and watching and guiding me. I should 
like to be let alone. I know what would 
keep me quiet and tractable; my love for 
Harry would, if they would only leave me 
to it and myself; but they won’t. 

September 8. We are not toh ave Mr. 
Danby at Darlston so soon as we expected ; 
he has been obliged to go over to Nice, where 
his brother is staying on account of his 
health—there are even fears for his life. 
Harry writes me often long, pleasant letters, 
and those I send him are shamefully brief; 
but he says they are precious! I do wish 
this journey abroad had not come in the 
way ; this autumn’s parties will not be half 
so agreeable without him. 

Cousin Maria and Mr. Constant have been 
staying with us a week, and we all fancied 
that she did not look very happy. Does he 
behave well to her, I wonder? He is more 
sleek and odious than ever; but instead of 
his watching her to forestall her wishes, she 
has to observe him: and she does it in fear 
and trembling. Wealthy as he is known to 
be, they have scarcely any establishment— 
no carriage or horses; it is a very incompre- 
hensible state of affairs; but Maria says 
nothing, and of course nobody cares to inter- 
fere. Yes, she said to me yesterday that the 
first six months of a woman’s married life 
are the most tiresome and miserable that can 
be conceived. What a confession from a 
four weeks’ wife! 

Sept. 15. We have heard to-day of Mr. 
Herbert Danby’s death at Nice. Harry feels 
it very, very much; he will be with us by 
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the thirtieth. I am very sorry for him; 
they were the nearest of an age in the fam- 
ily, and had been so much together all their 
lives—at school first, and then in their trav- 
els abroad. He said in his letter it had been 
a most painful time. 

Sept. 30. Mr. Danby arrived this after- 
noon; it quite grieves me to see him so 
deeply feeling his loss. In his mourning he 
looks graver and older than ever ; the little 
ones don’t fancy him much ; neither, I re- 
member, did I at our first meeting. 

October 10. There is not much to do at 
Darlston just now : no company, and no go- 
ing out, on Mr. Danby’s account. When 
the ball comes, I suppose none of us will go ; 
Aunt Doe bade me not mention it. She 
took me to task pretty sharply last night for 
some wild speech I made to Mr. Danby ; she 
says if he were not one of the most forbear- 
ing and patient of men he would break with 
meat once. I can bear a good deal of lec- 
turing from Aunt Doe, because I know she 
loves me ; still, I think she might take my 
part a little more. I don’t mean to do any 
thing wrong; but these fits of mischievous 
perversity will get possession of me. Mr. 
Danby does not make a long stay with us 
this time; there is some talk of his going 
on Monday, but I don’t think he will, really. 

October 22. Winter has begun very early 
this year. Yesterday papa, Mr. Danby, 
and I, were overtaken near Darlston Pits in 
a snow-storm ; we had a terrible ride home, 
and sitting to play in the nursery with the 
little ones for an hour in my wet habit has 
given me a miserable cold; I feel quite 
stupid, and was so cross all last evening. 
The first part of it, till after dinner, got over 
pretty comfortably ; but when Aunt Doe fell 
asleep in the drawing-room, and papa was 
reading his paper, Mr. Danby and I began to 
fratch, a8 usual. I said one thing to him 
that I would have bitten my tongue off to 
recall the moment it was uttered: but I 
could not humble myself enough to acknowl- 
edge I was wrong, though I saw he was 
deeply wounded. He got up and left me, 
and soon after he and papa went away into 
the library, and there they stayed till past 
midnight. I sat up longer than we do gen- 
erally, in the hope he would come back and 
say good night; but he did not, and this 
morning he was away to London before I 
came down-stairs. He left me in anger, I 
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know, and I’m so sorry now; for all my 
perversity cannot keep me from loving him 
very, very dearly. There'll be a letter to- 
morrow. 

October 27. No letter from Mr. Danby 
yet: what can it mean? Aunt Doe looked 
at me very gravely this morning when papa 
took the letters out of the bag, and the tears 
came into her kind eyes : could they be for 
me? Iam not well at all now: so dull and 
heavy, as if something were hanging over 
me, as if I were going to be ill. Ido wish 
Harry would write. It is four days since he 
left. 

October 31. Waiting for the post! An- 
other twenty-four anxious hours—perhaps 
to go through the same pang of disappoint- 
ment to-morrow. No letter from Mr. Danby 
yet. Papa says nothing, Aunt Doe says . 
nothing ; so I must just keep my anxieties 
to myself. This morning there was a bitter 
north-east wind blowing over the wolds 
laden with gusts of sleety-rain, and there 
were packed clouds on the horizon which 
threatened snow. Old Mattie did not come 
with the bag; so, after waiting till noon, 
when a fine gleam touched the sky, I thought 
it would be as well to take a walk, and 
while I was about it to go over to the post. 
By the time I was ready the sun was hidden 
again, and a few scattered snow-flakes came 
drifting on the wind; but there was a biting 
anxiety at my heart that defied the cold wet 
blast. I set out, hoping that the storm 
would pass; but it thickened when I was 
about half-way, and then it was of no use 
to turn back. I was very glad to see the old 
church-tower and the rectory through the 
falling cloud at last. I went into Mattie’s 
shop, almost ashamed to be seen, and began 
by inquiring after her rheumatism; and 
then asked suddenly, as if it were an after- 
thought, ‘‘ By the by, Mattie, are there any 
letters for our house?’’? Can I be turning 
deceptive? Mattie was measuring out a 
pennyworth of nuts for a little boy; and 
when she had done she looked into the 
drawer, and after turning over several let- 
ters, said, ‘*No, Miss Arden, there’s not 
one—only the squire’s paper.’’ So I took 
that and went away, as Mattie observed that 
it was a pity that I should have come out on 
such a day, and that she would send her 
Tom up with the letters to-morrow the min- 
ute they came in. Mattie has my secret all 
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the while: I have been waiting for her 
often in the avenue iately, though the 
weather is so rawand chill; once even I 
met her at the brow of the hill leading to 
the village, and she looked grieved to disap- 
point me. 

Then f set off to tramp wane again. Oit 
is weary! How many days have I waited 
for a word of forgiveness; for an assurance 
of Harry’s continuing love! Iam tempted 
to think that the prevalent winds of my life 
are always to be due north, as cold and as 
bitter as that which. drove in my face as I 
came home. 

November 1. 0, itis very hard to believe ; 
I can’t believe it yet,—it is too sudden,—he 
might have known I could not mean it when 
I said so. It was only my temper; and he 
vexed me. I did not wish him to go away. 
And he told papa what I had said, ‘* That 
he always brought clouds with him wherever 
he went, and that I did not think I could 
ever be happy with him, and we had better 
separate while it was time.”” I did say those 
words, but it was only in a fit of crossness ; 
and he took them in earnest. When the 
bag was brought in this morning, I said, 
‘Papa, is there nothing for me?’’ peeping 
over his shoulder in hopes that there might 
be; for I could not suspect then what was 
the truth. And papa said, ‘* No, Maggie ; 
do you expect a letter from any body?” i 
turned very red, for Aunt Doe was watching 
me, and answered, ‘* Yes, papa, to be sure I 
do; I thought I should hear from Mr. 
Danby ; he has been gone a full week.” 
There was a dead silence for a minute that 
made my heart sink with an undefinable 
fear; then Aunt Doe got up and went out 
leaving papa and me alone. ‘ Why does he 
not write; do you know, papa?’ I asked 
hurriedly. ‘* You should know best, 
Magzgie,’’ was his answer; and he went on 
reading a letter that he had just opened. 
Then it came into my mind that what I had 
so foolishly and wickedly said to him the 
night before he went away from Darlston 
must have driven him from me. I caught af 
the table to keep myself from falling ; for a 
thick mist roso before my eyes, and the room 
seemed to be going round with me.‘ Speak, 
papa ; tell me what he had said to you 
before he left ; I want:to know,” I whispered 
hoarsely. 

Papa looked very much shocked : ** Why, 
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Maggie, it was your own doing. You told 
him you could never be happy as his wife, 
and he had better leave you while there was 
time ; and he took you at your word. What 
could you expect? Mr. Danby is not a man 
to beled by any girl’s caprice. We are all 
very sorry about it; but if you felt what 
you said, you were right to say it. I had 
begun to doubt myself whether you were 
well matched.” 

‘OQ, papa, papa!’ I cried, ‘I did like 
him better than anybody in the world; but 
T was in a passion—”’ 

‘* Had you not better go to Aunt Doe, my 
darling? the mischief is done now—Mr. 
Danby is gone.”” So I went away up stairs 
to Aunt Doe. She knew what it meant 
when I flung myself down beside her, and 
laid my head on her lap tocry. 0, I was 
so wild and angry, as well as grieved. He 
has been unkind to me—I am sure he has. 
Nobody shall ever persuade me that he is 
right to leave me, when he knows as well as 
Ido that I love him. He wants to punish 
me ; but I feel that he is as much wrong as 
I am, and more. 

November 2. It is so miserable for me 
now; but what canI do? I must not write 
to Harry, and tell him how sorry I am: 
that would be unwomanly—Aunt Doe says 
so. Would it? Iam notsure. He loves 
me—he would forgive me if I asked him ;— 
but no, no; there are so many things a girl 
must not say. I have tried to write a letter, 
but it is such a one as I dare not send. I 
used to be so coquettish and silly that I never 
would acknowledge to him that I loved him, 
and he might well doubt it. I cannot tell 


,| him now ; he might fling back my confession 


scornfully—he would! he would! He is 
proud and stern and very unforgiving— 
perhaps he has ceased to love me. Q, I 
think my heart will break !—if there were 
any hope—but he is gone quite away. 
November 3. Already those curious dis- 
agreeable people, the Wiltons, have observed 
Mr. Danby’s abrupt departure ; and to my 
other grief is added the mortification of 
listening to their surprised exclamations. It 
is very hard to have to keep up before them, 
but Aunt Doe says I must; she will not have 
me give way; and my wretched cold and 
cough have to account for heavy eyes and 
aching head. 0, for how many sore pains 
stands that common excuse, ‘‘a bad head- 
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ache!’’ I cry myself to sleep night after 
night; and waking suddenly in a paroxysm 
of tears, brood over my grief till dawn, and 
then get up to act indifference, that people 
may not say I am disappointed. i wish I 
could get out of sight with my trouble until 
I grow used to it. I feel so wretchedly ill 
to-night with a violent throbbing pain in my 
head, which I have had more or less ever 
since papa and I spoke together ; it is as if 
Thad gota severe blow. But the pain in 
my head is not half so bad as the ache that 
never leaves my heart. Where is Harry 
now? I wish I knew. 

November 25. I have not had the heart to 
write a line in my poor diary for weeks ; and 
now I don’t know why I have begun it 
again. We are all going to Italy for the 
winter ; the doctor says if I stay here I shall 
dic. I wish they would let me die; but I 
don’t feel as if I should—that is too good to 
hope. Iam very grieving and sad: I think 
Mr. Danby is hard; but it is of no use 
complaining or fretting ; I brought his anger 
on myself. Laura and May are to be left at 
school ; and when we come from abroad—if 
I ever come—papa thinks of letting dear old 
Darlston, and living in London altogether. 
I have a fancy for the house at Norfleet, 
where we were all born; but he will not 
listen to that. Uncle Joshua writes us word 
that Danby Hall is shut up, and its master 
away, nobody knows where. I do hope we 
shall not meet him in our travels abroad : 
but it is not likely. Aunt Doe does not like 
leaving England ; but I will not go without 
her—she is a darling comfort, Aunt Doe. 

November 27. Every thing is packed up, 
and to-morrow we go. It is a severance 
from the old life: I feel now that I would 
rather have stayed here ; but they are doing 
itforme. I had a letter from Cousin Maria, 
begging I would go to her, for she is ill; 
but I cannot—I cannot bear any: body’s 
trouble but my own just now. Aunt Doe is 
80 very kind to me, and so are theyall. The 
second of December will be my birthday: 
Tshall be seventeen—only seventeen! Some- 
times I am almost sick with my sorrow ; but 
the fit passes, and leaves me languid and 
worn out. O,I shall always, always think 
that Mr. Danby was unkind to me—I meant 
no harm; he is proud and unforgiving. 
Well, we shall never see each other again ; 
and if we do, it will be only as strangers : 
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and yet I cannot say sincerely that I wish I 
had never known him. If I live,-I shall 
grieve down by and by; but I can never, 
never love any one again as I loved Mr. 
Danby. How foolish it is of me to write 
thus; but I have no one, not even Aunt 
Doe, to whom I can speak it. Laura and 
sweet May travel up to London with us, and 
there we leave them at Mrs. Magnall’s. The 
kind old soul will say her pet-pupil is 
altered. She has warned me a hundred 
times and more about my passionate temper. 
How well I remember her giving me the 
fable of ‘‘ The Oak and the Reed ”’ to learn. 
I am broken enough now. I feel asif I 
could never be still again. The last day or 
two I have thought that it is possible I may 
not come home again any more, I am 80 
weak and look so wan ; yet I have no pain 
or ache anywhere now. I think he would 
be sorry if I were to die: I think he would 
grieve. I would grieve years hence, I know, 
to hear of harm having befallen him. I 
cannot get away from this theme: I never © 
thought to suffer so much. Shall we ever, 
ever see each other again? 0, if I might 
only have told him ! 


PART II. 


London, February 17, 1832. Yesterday 
week, two old boxes were sent up from 
Darlston, containing some of papa’s books 
and papers; and amongst them, behold my 
lost diary! the lock all rusted, and the 
binding mouldy. Faithful old secret-keeper ! 
I have been reading a few of its last dismal 
pages. Can it be Margaret Arden who 
wrote them? Well, I suppose it was. 

Wonderful to look back ten years, and to 
see the difference between then and now. 
Laura married and a mother, pretty May 
grown up, and myself quite on the old 
maids’ list. Papa,—I don’t know what ails 
papa; he always looks pre-occupied and 
melancholy. Some of his wonderful specu- 
lations may be going wrong; but we dare 
not ask, for he avoids all allusion to them 
studiously. 

We have had. Uncle Joshua staying in 
town for a fortnight; he brings all the 
gossip of his neighborhood. Mr. Danby 
seems avowed to bachelorhood. Ile has be 
come a very busy popular man in his county. 
He must be growing middle-aged now: Iam 
seven-and-twenty, and he was ten years 
older or more. Papa was speaking yesterday 
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of some very important measure that he is 
trying to carry through parliament, and 
saying that he had made a very able speech 
in the House upon it, and was much trusted 
by his party. I read that speech in the 
paper,—at least, I dare say it is that one; 
but he speaks often. It strikes me that he 
clings with intense pertinacity to his pur- 
poses ;—that old obstinate look,—I wonder 
whether his gray face wears it still? If 
there were a chance, I would go to hear him 
some night, for old friendship’s sake. 
February 25. Last night Maria Constant 
and [ got into the gallery of the House, 
after a grand crush, and I heard Mr. Danby 
speak. He is not very fluent, but he brings 
out a few nervous, detached sentences, that 
are very much to the point; and when he 
has said his say, down he sits. He reminds 


_ me of nothing so much as a hammer driving 


in a nail with a few steady strokes. I was 
surprised to observe how gray his hair has 
become, and what a worn, overworked look 
there is on his face. They say he is a 
thorough-going, practical, energetic man of 
business. 

February 28. We are all very uneasy 
about my father just now; I never saw him 
in such a restless, perturbed state before. I 
wonder what could make him rush into 
speculation ; we had money enough and to 
spare, without gambling for more. 

March 17. At a dinner-party at the 
Petershams last night, we met Mr. Danby. 
Papa had some talk with him, and he 
took notice of May, remarking that she is 
like what I was. She is much prettier than 
ever I was, even in my best days. We 
exchanged half-a-dozen sentences about in- 
different matters, and both looked and felt 
awkward with each other. I could not help 
remembering that speech I made to him so 
long ago, which broke off our engagement. 
Charlotte's ‘* penniless lieutenant’ has met 
with quick promotion. 

March 30. I am miserable about my 
father ; he looks if and anxious to the last 
degree. If he would only speak, and tell 
us what he fears or suffers, it would be better 
than this silent expectation of we know not 
what. 

April 2. My father looks calmer this 
morning than we have seen him do for 
months; he feels, at least, that all is 
known—the very worst. Uncle Joshua says 





he has expected it for years, and that no 
man who ran after every new theory that 
was started, and took a part in every 
specious project that turned up, could 
reasonably look for any other result. Uncle 
Joshua is very hard and unconciliatory, 
He does not seem at all distressed at the 
verification of his sagacious previsions— 
rather the reverse, indeed. When my father 
stated the case in his hesitating way, he 
blustered out, after his usual manner: 
‘Pretty interest your philanthropy is likely 
to bring you, brother James!—a fool and 
his money are soon parted.’’ My poor father 
looked miserable, especially when he had to 
confess that Darlston must be sold. Uncle 
Joshua cast up his hands, and cried: 
‘* James, you’re surely mad to talk of sell- 
ing Darlston: things can’t be so bad as 
that ?’’—** They are as bad as bad can be. 
We must make our home at Norfleet hence- 
forward,’’ my father answered. At this 
announcement, Uncle Joshua looked as. if 
he were struck dumb, shook his head, and 
walked out of the house. As soon as he 
was gone, May began to cry, and to hang 
about my father in her fond, affectionate 
way; it was very distressing; she begged 
that they might not be separated, whatever 
should happen. It is a comfort in our ad- 
versity to feel that there is no disunion 
amongst us. Aunt Dorothy got her coaxed 
away, and then my father and I had a long 
talk about ways and means. It was very 
late before we got to bed, and then 1 could 
not sleep for thinking of all the changes 
that were to come.. We go to Norfleet ina 
few days. 

April 17. This is going to be no playing 
at poverty. ©, surely if my poor father had 
known what disastrous consequences to all 
of us his foolish speculations were to pro- 
duce, he would not have been so rash! We 
left him in London yesterday, and arrived 
here this afternoon about dusk. If ever 
there was a house that had “ haunted ’’ leg- 
ibly inscribed on the face of it, surely Nor- 
fleet Manor-house is the place. Dowker has 
come with us, and has done nothing but 
grumble since she set her foot over the door- 
stone. Matters look unpromising enough, 
certainly. It isa wet night to begin with, 
and the parlor-fire smoked so we have been 
obliged to let it go out; the paper on the 
walls is not only damp, but it hangs in rag- 
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ged festoons; there is no carpet, and very 
little furniture. We have all done our best 
to be cheerful, but it was a miserable effort ; 
and now poor little May is fretting herself 
to sleep. 

April 18. A-better day than could have 
been expected. There is a charm and an in- 
vigorating power in spring sunshine: this 
morning rose very bright and clear, and I 
found myself hopeful and cheerful. We have 
all been hard at work as carpenters, up- 
holsterers, and housemaids, and have done 
what we could to reduce this old place to 
order. Ilow very fortunate my father did 
not come down with us! Aunt Doe is a 
whole host of servants and workpeople in 
herself; for she is one of those clever women 
who can turn their hand to any thing as 
readily as if they had been born to it. By 
her advice we have forsaken the large par- 
lors for two little wainscoted rooms with 
bow-windows that look into the garden. 
We have to make the chintz-covers and cur- 
tains ourselves, under Dowker’s querulous 
superintendence. She never looked to see 
her young ladies work, she reiterates: and 


all our misfortunes she resents as private, | 


personal afflictions. Faithful old soul! 
April 27. My father came down from 
London yesterday, looking, to our sorrow, 
very ill and worn. He gives way to his de- 
pression more than we anticipated; and 
now that all necessity for exertion is ‘over, 
he is sinking into a state of dull apathy 
from which nothing seems able to rouse him. 
Ile sits the whole of the long mornings in 
his dressing-room, not reading or writing, or 
doing any thing that we can discover but 
ponder over and lament what is now irre- 
trievable. What a fortunate thing it is we 
have been able to make some of the house 
cheerful! If he had seen it as we saw it 
first, I do not think he would have stayed. 
We are all rather proud of the results of 
our exertions in the upholstering trade ; for 
in our great Darlston house we had no 
rooms so comfortable as our two old-fash- 
ioned parlors, when the sun shines. The 
furniture, re-covered with red and white 
chintz, is quite seemly ; and we have discov- 
ered a quantity of grotesque china orna- 
ments in one of the cupboards, which fits 
out the mantel-pieces and cabinets very ap- 
propriately. It is ugly, May says; but it is 
in keeping with the stiff-backed chairs and 
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spindle-legged tables. By dint of glorious 
fires, bunches of lilac and laburnum in the 
vases, and our books and other feminine be- 
longings scattered about, we have succeeded 
in making a very picturesque and cosy home 
for ourselves. If only my dear father would 
be more cheerful. 

May9. Weare grieving down now, and 
gradually fitting ourselves to the new life. 
We have all found out that we have a till 
now undeveloped taste for gardening; and 
for the last ten days we have been at work 
in our mossy wilderness. After all, it is a 
very pretty spot : the view of the house from 
the further side of the river is most pictur- 
esque: but papa fancies the ivy makes it 
damp.’ I hope he will not insist upon having 
it all torn down before Laura and her hus- 
band come, for then it will look naked and 
dreary. Aunt Doe has been busy yesterday 
and to-day with Dowker, getting ready rooms 
for them and a nursery for the youngster. 
I am glad they are coming, if it is only to 
stir my father out of his languid apathy, 
which he suffers to grow upon him more and 
more every day. 

May 15. The house is turned completely 
upside down since Laura, Norton, and the 
baby arrived; but the fuss has done my 
father good already ; he is beginning to look 
more like himself again, which is a great 
comfort. But to think that I, Mistress 
Margaret. Arden, am to be reduced toa mere 
cipher in the house by a squalling chit of 
eight months old! It is preposterous, incred- 
ible, yet painfully true. This shows me the 
additional consequence a woman gains by 
fulfilling her vocation in the old-fashioned 
way. Laura, ten years younger than I am, 
a married mother, treats me with the civil- 
est patronage in the world. First, 1 must 
give up my bedroom to be converted into a 
nursery, because it has a southern aspect, 
which will be suitable for baby ; then I must 
be awakened every morning at five o'clock, 
—I, who never get up till the day is well 
aired,—by its crowing next door to me. 
No longer ago than yesterday, I caught it 
gnawing the cover of my precious Roche- 
foucauld’s Maxims: Laura said it was its 
gums or its teeth. Teeth, indeed! -Well, I 
hope the little mischief has imbibed some of 
their bitterness. What is the good of being 
an old maid, I should like to know, if I am 
to be deprived of my privileges in this way? 











As well be married and have done with it: 
at least one knows what to expect. Laura, 
whose whole soul is in a bassinet, is quite 
lady paramount now, and wears her baby 
as if it were an insignia of the order of 
merit, conferred upon her by nature in up- 
probation of some wonderful feat that she 
has performed. Then she bores me to ex- 
tinction by lengthy details concerning it. 
Why, I could cite as many and more enter- 
taining of my kitten Toby! Its bonnets, 
its frocks, its little pink toes, its great eyes 
with a wise sagacious look, its rosebud of a 
mouth, its dimple, its six yellow hairs,—O, 
how she does ring the changes on them, as if 
every baby in Christendom had not the like ! 
I verily believe, if you were to collect 
twelve infants of eight months old and put 
them together into a room, unclothed, I 
_could not pick out Dottie. Dottie! that is 
the pet name for the innocent: she was 
christened Mabel, but Laura never speaks 
English now; she talks exclusively in bab- 
ble. It is scarcely an hour since she invited 
me at dinner to partake of ‘ mincey 
beefey.”’ I could not have touched that dish 
if I had been paid to do ity If it were— 
May 16. Yesterday I was interrupted in 
the midst of a sentence by a knock at my 
door. Nurse in tears—haby in a fit. 
Would I go over to Holmby for the doctor? 
there was nobody else to go. Of course I 
would ; there is so much trouble in bringing 
the quaint little mortals into the world, that 
it isa pity they should go out of it prema- 
turely. It was an even down-pour of rain, 
80 I saddled papa’s little rough pony myself, 
—the groom at the inn who does it generally 
being away,—and had a hard seven miles’ 
trot over the wold. Ah, well, who knows 
but that Dottie may grow up to be a com- 
fort to me when Iamanold woman? Laura 
says she has a sweet temper: and so she 
ought to have, poor wee soul, for they try it 
with castor-oil, bettle, and pins from morn- 
ing till night. I dare say it was similar 
persecution in my infancy that made me so 
restive when I grew up. Aunt Doe says 
no; it is the natural perversity that is in 
me: but I incline to think myself that it 
was injudicious coddling. As I was trotting 
post-haste down Holmby Lane, I encountered 
Mr. Danby on his pretty bay mare; coming 
to Norflect has brought us quite into his 
neighborhood. I suppose if we went any 
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where we should be likely to meet him ; but 
we aro to poor to keep company. Perhaps 
Charlotte Bruce will take May to the 
Holmby ball, if Laura and Norton don’t go; 
she would like it, I’m sure. Iremember my 
Holmby ball: what an enjoyable time it 
was! Heigho, ten years ago! 

June 5. Somebody has found his way to 
Norfleet, to whom I should be very, very glad 
to say good-by,—Captain Ernest Norton. He 
came for the Holmby archery meeting and 
ball, and of course May saw him at both. 
He is my favorite aversion—a male coquette. 
He boasts of having flirted his way all 
round the alphabet, and keeps a small col- 
lection of locks of hair, gloves, ribbons, and 
flowers—feminine trophies, duly labelled, 
and always open to the inspection of his 
friends. Ie is doing his utmost to turn 
May's head; for her beauty makes it well 
worth his while to enslave her ; and she 
takes his homage in earnest, and is evidently 
pleased. Laura laughed when I spoke to 
her about it, and said it was only ‘‘ Ernest’s 
way.’? She believed he was engaged. 
“ Ernest’s way!’’ I shall warn May, let 
her be angry or no. 

June7. Papa, perfectly unconscious of 
what is going forward, presses Captain Nor- 
ton to stay another week : and May is quite 
delighted. It vexes me inexpressibly to see 
her throwing away her heart on such a tri- 
fler. Only yesterday I caught her in tears, 
because there was some talk of his going 
away: I ventured on my warning, and she 
fired up indignantly, and then flashed out of 
the room without answering me a single 


word. -And all the evening she kept aloof ° 


from me, and was more winning than ever 
to Captain Norton, as if to defy my doubts, 
It is a pity she saw so much of him last 
Christmas at Laura’s house: the mischief 
was done then. Charlotte Bruco has asked 
me to go to her for a couple of days next 
week ; they are going to have some pleasant 
company. she says. ’ 
June 12. This morning Captain Norton 
left Norfleet, greatly to my satisfaction and 
Aunt Doe’s too: he has been here a great 
deal too long. Laura's husband spoke to 
him about his conduct to May, and during 
the last three days it underwent a total 
change. Ile began to treat her like a child, 
and to jest at her; he even had the imperti- 
nence to say, ‘ Good-by, little May, you'll 
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be quite a woman when I come again,” and 
to offer to kiss her ; but she drew herself up 
\ proudly and gave him a stately courtesy in- 
stead. Bless her dear heart! But I did 


wish I were a man just for one short quarter, 


of an hour, that I might have administered 
a sound castigation, and have changed his 
wily, conceited smile into a more dolorous 
expression. 

June 17. Charlotte Bruce’s pleasant com- 
pany was Mr. Danby and his eldest brother. 
The house is a good one for visitors: no 
tiresome constraint. Each one does what is 
agreeable in his or her own eyes. Mr. Danby 
and I talked political economy, foreign 
travel, and pictures. He has got a very 
nervous habit of twirling his watch-guard, 
which I don’t remember in old times; and 
whenever any, the most distant allusion to 
them occurs, even in general conversation, 
he flushes and starts away. I should like to 
know what he thinks then. I am as com- 
posed as possible ; therefore I opine all the 
ancient feelings are dead. 

We had a long letter from Laura this 
morning to tell us of their safe arrival at 
home. She adds, as agreeable news, that 
her brother-in-law, Captain Ernest, is going 
to be married in August to a Mrs. Foxley, a 
rich widow, who is twelve years older than 
himself. May heard the news read aloud by 
papa without betraying the slightest emo- 
tion or surprise. She has not once men- 
tioned his name since he left the house’: a 
sure indication that he is ever in her 
thoughts. How soon we women learn to be 
hypocrites ! 

June 24. We have got a very dangerous 
type of low fever stirring in the neighbor- 
hood just now. A man at Danby-Fleet- 
wood, and two of his children, have got it ; 


and two children in Norfleet have died of it. 


May and I were at the school to-day, and 
heard that Mary Wallis had taken it,—she 
was our nurse, an excellent creature,—and 
May insisted on going to see her, so we both 
went. She is very ill, not likely to recover. 
Uncle Joshua has sent me an invitation for 
& month; but it is not at. a season like 
“the present that I can leave home, so I have 
declined. Mr. Danby was here yesterday to 
see my father. 

June 27. We are in dreadful anxiety for 
darling May ; we cannot tell what ails her— 
surely it cannot be the fever! She hangs 
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about languid and weary, sometimes hyaten 
ically gay, and sometimes very still, Dr. 
Manning shall see her, if she is no better 
to-morrow. Aunt Doe is in great alarm, 
but dare not say a word on my father’s 
account. He has got some idea into his 
head about her and Captain Ernest Norton; 
and we are afraid of his speaking to her 
about him just now. She is better let alone. 

July 1. Poor May is delirious in fever: 
she was struck with it three days ago, and 
its progress is awfully rapid. O, it makes 
our hearts bleed ‘to see her. She has not 
recognized any. of us for eight-and-forty 
hours; but we have hope in her strong con- 
stitution; Dr. Manning says we may hope. 
Tt was kind in‘Mr. Danby to walk over this 
morning, but I told him he must come no 
more to our infected house. 

July 5. The crisis is past now, and our 
sweet pet lies passive and helpless, but living 
and perfectly conscious. O, what hope it 
gives to see beloved eyes light up with intel- 
ligence when the dark fever-eclipse is over! 
Our only fear now is from exhaustion. 
What'a different world the child will look 
on when she rises from her sick bed! Laura 
would: come over when she heard of her ill- 
ness, and is here now. May seems to like 
her near her better than any of us. Aunt 
Doe is worn out with watching. 

July 12. This morning we buried our 
darling, our beautiful May! Long will it 
be ere we can realize our loss; her death 
came so suddenly, so painfully, just when we 
were beginning to hope that she might ‘be 
spared to us. When she saw Aunt Doe in 
tears, she said: '‘‘ Don’t cry, I am quite 
happy.’’ Afterwards she added : “‘ Let Dottie 
have my watch when she is old enough; 
Vaggie, you take my books.’’ They were 
what she had prized most. My heart swelled 
almost to bursting as I knelt beside her, and 
asked her to forget it if I had ever been 
unkind or harsh to her ; she could not speak 
then, but she smiled her forgiveness. Last 
night, when I went to look at her in her 
coffin, the smile was on her lips still. Papa 
is quite struck down by this sudden bereave- 
ment: ‘* Always the best first,’ he keeps 
murmuring to himself. It seems as if all 
the sunshine had faded out of the house, and 
left us in the midst of barren winter. 

July 28. We have prevailed on my father 
to go home with Laura; the qhangp will 
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divert and cheer him more than any thing 
else could. 0, in what haste are we to put 
our dead out of our thoughts, and to get 
away back into the beaten routine of our 
lives! Strange contradiction! what we most 
love we seem desirous the soonest to forget. 
The fever has made empty places at many 
hearths beside ours. Last Sunday at church 
there were many, many people in mourning. 
Aunt Doe feels May’s loss so keenly. 

@uly 31. I have just come back from a 
walk all through the blazing afternoon sun 
to Danby-Fleetwood. We got word this 
morning that Mr. Danby had taken the 
fever. I could not believe it at first ; but it 
is true, it is true. I dare not face Aunt 
Doe. All the old love poured back over my 
heart like a stream with a fresh on it when 
I heard it, and this new fear for him makes 
- me seem half-forgetful of dear May. How 
selfish we are, even in our affection! My 
thoughts are more, far more for Mr. Danby 
than for my dead sister. Will he live, or 
will he die? Task myself twenty times an 
hour. What is it tome? O my God, it is 
all the world to me! I feel as if I could not 
bear to lose him, as if he were mine again. 
{ think if one came to me now and said, 
‘“‘ He is dead! ’? I should drop dead at their 
feet also. ’ 

I took the bridle-road through Haggerston 
Woods, and asked at the first lodge if what 
we had heard was true—that Mr. Danby 
had taken the fever; and the woman said, 
indeed that was over-true, the doctor was at 
the house then. I rode half way up the 
avenue, and turned back again. What 
more could I learn than I had learnt? 
What right had I there? I asked the gate- 
keeper who there was to nurse her master, 
and she told me ‘* Nobody but the servants ; ’’ 
and some of them were in such a fright they 
were quite helpless. How desolate it sounds ! 
Could not I goto him? 0, that I had the 
right ! 

How vividly all the past comes over me 
again—all its bitter pain and mortification ! 
Ah, I was a child then; but I have never 
had young thoughts since; never has another 
love or another hope come into my heart 
‘since that first golden glorious day when Mr. 
Danby asked’ me to be his wife! Foolish,— 
here am I alone,—there lies he alone, suffer- 
ing, perhaps dying! and between us ten 
long years of estrangement. Can the end 
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be coming? © my God, have mercy, have 
pity! I scarcely know how or what I write ; 
all about me seems whirl and confusion. 
Yet how still, how sleepy calm is the summer 
day! it takes no note of sorrow. When I 
grieve, I would have the clouds hang low 
and weep. How can I think of the day, 
when he is in agony? Why cannot I goto . 
him? Nobody but servants to tend himn—no 
hand of affection. Ought I not to go? What 
care I for that old scarecrow, ‘‘ What will 
people say?’’ Would not my heart reproach 
me if he died alone? I know it would. 
August 1. O May, May, my angel sister, 
can the time be coming when I shall wish 
myself lying beside thee in the grave! Very 
sad, very desolate, very hopeless looks the 
blank world. Last night I could not rest. 
There was a glorious moon, the country was 
hushed and lovely. I never met a soul as I 
went down by Haggerston Woods to Danby 
—to the house. All the windows were dark, 
and I was never seen; but it eased me some- 
what to be near him. If I might only have 
gone in—but no. And I came home again 
weeping,—O, how bitterly! Aunt Doe had 
found out my absence, and was grieved. It 
is not easy to judge for others: she does not 
know howI suffer. This morning the report 
is that he is worse, and that a hospital-nurse 
from Holmby is left with him. Are those 
women kind? He has no need of me now; 
0, I wish he had! I have written to my 
father to tell him: he will be grieved anew, 
for he always liked Mr. Danby. . 
August 3. How long are thoseg lorious 
days burdened with fear! I sit in the gar- 
den for hours alone; mind vacant except for 
one terrible dread: there is nothing for me 
to do to break this intensity of waiting anxi- 
ety. We were told this morning that there 
was very, very little hope. God help us! 
August 4. Last night I fell asleep, and 
dreamed the most beautiful dream! We 
were young again, and no quarrel had come 
to divide us; it was the old happy time at 
Holly Bank. We were walking, in my 
dream, in that lovely glade of Haggerston 
Woods where the lilies grow—(how poor 
May liked to gather those lilies!)—and it 
seemed as if we went on and on for years; 
I always felt young in my heart. But look- 
ing up suddenly, I saw his face was grown 
old, and all his hair was white ; and I awoke. 
Such a strange dream! We have just heard 
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news: to-day’s report is many degrees more 
favorable. I met Dr. Manning coming out 
of the gate at Danby, and he told me his 
friends might be easy about him now. Q, 
how thankful Iam! Directly I got home I 
fell on my knees and thanked God. His loss 
would have afflicted many, many besides me ; 
he is so truly excellent. 

August 6. Yesterday Mr. Danby had a 
relapse ; I could no longer restrain myself, 
and I went to him. I was suffered to go 
up-stairs by the nurse, under a promise of 
secrecy. He did not know me. ‘O God, 
have mercy, and spare him! ’’ is all my cry ; 
but it seems now as if the heavens were 
brass to my prayers. And I had begun to 
hope so certainly. 

August 8. Again a glimmer of hope! 
“Only a constitution of iron could have gone 
through such a severe struggle,’ Dr. Man- 
ning says; and he adds, that there is some- 
thing mysterious in this sudden improvement, 
for which he had not ventured to look. It 
seems as if he had made up his mind to live, 
and would live, spite of the fever. 

August 10. Mr. Danby gradually rallies ; 
O, my heart could 


“all danger is past.” 
scarcely bear the torrent of joy those last few 


words poured over it. He will live, and I 
shall see him again. There was a faithful 
prophecy in my dream after all. 

We had a letter from Laura this morning : 
she tells us that my poor father never ceases 
to lament for May, dear May! She cannot 
prevail on him to remain with them any 
longer. He says nothing but ‘“‘ Home, home.” 
We look for his return to Norfleet to-morrow 
or the next day. Now I can meet him with 
a less mournful face. 

August 28. Mr. Danby is out of doors 
again. My father and I went to inquire 
after him this morning, and found him 
crawling up and down on the sunny side of 
the house. He said very few people went 
near him: he thought they were afraid: and 
he was very dull often. There was a great 
deal of his old kindness of manner to-day, 
without that confused stiffness which I used 
to remark; and he went, back to calling me 
“* Margaret,’’ just in the old way. I declare 
it would have seemed quite natural, if he 
had begun to lecture me and I to contradict 
him. What an adhesive nature must mine 
be! To this old faithful friend I may whis- 
per, that I would have been glad if he had 
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lectured me for something, if only that I 
might have shown him how wonderfully 
tractable and docile time has made me. But 
no, he was as pliable as he used to be obsti- 
nate: his illness appears to have tamed him 
too. How gray he looked, to be sure! and 
not over handsome in his velvet cap. 

August 30. What a compound of oddities 
is Mr. Danby! ,This morning there came a 
note from him to Aunt Doe to say that he 
had taken it into his head that a change of 
air would do him good, and he fancies that 
of Norfleet would suit him; can she take 
him in for a few days! Aunt Doe looked 
across to my father, who said quite carelessly, 
‘To be sure; let the poor fellow come; but 
he will find it a sad house now.” Every 
thing recalls May to his memory. Sweet 
May! 

September 4. We have had Mr. Danby 
on our hands for three days now ; he behaves 
remarkably well, and seems absolutely no 
longer to.care to have a will of his own; I 
have not the chance of contradicting him, if 
I felt ever so much disposed. His being 
here is good for my father, too: they get on 
the inexhaustible theme of their foreign 
travels, and talk for everlasting. Aunt Doe 
wonders how long he will stay ; for we want 
to invite poor Maria Constant, and she will 
not care to be seen by any body but ourselves. 
Who would have thought that Mr. Matthew 
Constant, that little, soft-spoken, sleek abom- 
ination, could ever have treated her so shame- 
fully? Even Uncle Joshua, whose creed is, 
‘* Tyranny unlimited for man, and obedience 
without bounds for woman,’’ considers that 
a separation is absolutely necessary. How 
fortunate it is that there are no children to 
suffer through their quarrels ! 

September 8. How surprised every body 
will be? Aunt Doe says ‘* No;”’ but I say 
“ Yes.”’ Well, I am happy. 0, I must 
live to atone! 

This was how it came about. 

Papa had for the first time this season 
taken his gun and gone out for an afternoon’s 
shooting, and Aunt Doe was busy with © 
Dowker up-stairs getting ready Maria Con- 
stant’s rooms; so I had Mr. Danby to enter- 
tain all to myself. We have never been left 
alone before since he came to Norfleet, and I 
did feel it rather embarrassing: I never was 
so shy of him before. Neither of us at- 
tempted to talk at first. We had got the 
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window into the garden open, it was so hot 
and sunny; and he remarked that this was 
one of the prettiest old-fashioned nooks he 
had ever been in; he liked it almost better 
than Danby. I laughed at his modest tastes, 
and said, I thought he would not like to 
make the exchange. 

‘* Yes, Margaret, I would truly, if I might 
have Norfleet just as it stands, with all its 
belongings!” he replied hurriedly. ‘* Mar- 
garet, I have come into possession of a piece 
of your property, in rather a curious way. 
Do you recognize this old seal ? ’’ 

I took it out of his hand, and asked, 
‘* Where did you find it? I did not know it 
was lost; I wore it to my chain.” 

‘* Guess where I found it, Margaret? ”’ 

**T don’t like your enigmas; I cannot 
guess. On the staircase? ”’ ‘ 

_ No; did not I give you that little seal 
long ago, and did you not laugh at the de- 
vice? I'll tell you, Margaret, where I found 


it, shall I?” 

** Just as you please,”’ said I; and I col- 
ored violently,—I began to suspect. 

“If I had not found it when I did, and 
made nurse Goodhugh confess, I believe Dr. 
Manning might have prescribed for me in 


vain. Margaret, let the past be forgiven.” 
(Whether I was to forgive him, or whether 
he was to forgive me, did not clearly appear.) 
I was standing up by the window, and he 
had taken hold of my hand, grasping it so 
hardly that my rings cut into the flesh; I 
could not speak for a second or two; then I 
said, ‘*I did not mean what I said that 
night ; you were too hasty.” 

‘“* Yes, Margaret; and bitterly have I had 
cause to regret it. You were wrong once; 
but I was a hundred times wrong.’”’ (There 
was an admission!) ‘*Can you, will you 
pardon me? Margaret, if you deny me, you 
will kill me!” He was far too submissive 
to need contradiction. 

“ And will you dear with met I am no 
more an angel now than I was ten years 
ago,”’ I replied. 

‘I never said you were an angel, Mar- 
' garet; I am far too imperfect myself to mate 
with any but a faulty woman. I will not 
be so exacting.’’ TI really hope he won’t; 
for if he were, it is certain that I could never 
satisfy him. And so we had a long pleasant 
talk,—very different to those old fratching 
bouts, which yet did not lack a pungent 
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aroma of pleasure, too,—and settled it all 
between our two selves; so that when Aunt 
Doe came in, she found us in the midst of 
an amicable dispute. I could have laughed 
at her countenance of surprise and dismay ; 
for she understood it allina moment. When 
we told her, she said gently, ‘“‘ I am glad to 
hear it, children (children, forty and twenty- 
seven!). I have no doubt you will be far 
happier than if you had married ten years 
since. Maggie was too wilful; she is broken 
in now.’’ Mr. Danby looked grave. I hope 
every body is not going to take his part this 
time, and draw comparisons to my disadvan- 
tage. Certainly it is not necessary. I am 
quite as good as he is now. My father is 
very much satisfied ; he is more like himself 
than he has been since May died. Darling 
May! how happy she would have been to 
see this time! I well remember her saying, 
when we met in town last spring, “‘I verily 
believe, Maggie, you two will marry in the 
end; for you have never loved any body else, 
and I don’t think he has,’’—and I would not 
listen to her. 

September 15. All goes on easily and qui- 
etly with us. Mr. Danby is still here; and 
Maria Constant has come—so worn and broken 
down, poor thing, that I don’t think she 
could, if she tried, define any word but 
*‘ misery.’’? She says, what is true enough, 
that she and Matthew never had a chance of 
happiness ; for they began their married life 
without a spark of love. Harry and I love 
each other very dearly, I think—I am sure 
we do; but still there may be to bear and 
forbear between us. How hard it must be 
for two indifferent people to live in peace! 
Dr. Manning wants Mr. Danby to go to Ma- 
deira for the winter; but he objects, and 
thinks he will do very well at home. I would 
have him go, but neither will he listen to me 
on this point ; he likes his own way the best, ° 
after all. 

December 25. My diary has been forgot- 
ten for weeks; it is surprising how few 
things a perfectly happy time gives us occa- 
sion to chronicle. Laura and her husband 
and Uncle Joshua are over here for Christ- 
mas and our marriage. I have been spend- 
ing my last evening alone in my room. If 
May had been alive, she would have borne 
me company. But none of the others know 
me as she did; so I, and the fire, and the 


shadows of ever so many past years, have 
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had the time to ourselves. Harry is at 
Danby : he left soon after dinner, and the 
others are talking in the parlor about to- 
morrow, perhaps. I am glad papa takes 
my going so quietly. There is one thing, I 
shall not be very far away. 

The wind goes roaring and skirling round 
the old house to-night as if it meant to bring 
it all down about our ears. There are chil- 
lier and bitterer things in this world of ours 
than the wildest wind that ever blew; but 
my life I trust is done with them. I shall 
talk less to my faithful friend, the fire, than 
for many yearsI have done; but let me not 
forget its companionship, either. 0 faithful 
fire! I cannot remember that you ever put 
on a scowling face, or looked cold, or went 
out in any gone time of calamity ; you have 
always been the same: pleasanter, perhaps, 
in life’s dark hours by the mere force of con- 
trast. And I love you, my friend; many a 
grief, now to be recollected no more, have 
you seen that was hidden from all besides. O, 
many a grief! and not a few joys either ; and 
the greatest of all joys is this I show you now 
—my happy love. May I make Harry“happy 
too! I shall—I will—God’s blessing on us 
both ! 

High piled upon the hearth are the Yule 
logs; and as I strike them gently, out rush 
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myriads of sparks: some fly up the chimney 
hopes of the new life that is coming; 
some fall back upon the stone and become 
white dust; these last typify my old ambi- 
tions, visions, and wearinesses, which are of 
less value now than a handful of wood- 
ashes. Aunt Doe is at the door to wish me 
good-night. There is a gray thread in the 
brightest web: to-day at church we saw 
poor little May’s monument, which has only 
just been put up. ‘Papa covered his face 
when his eyes fell on it. It will look down 
on us to-morrow: O, if I could have had 
her beside me,I think my happiness would 
have been perfect! No, no,—there would 
have been some other flaw ; nothing is per- 
fect in our earthly life. 

December 26. The sun arose almost as 
bright as May this morning ; but there is a 
keen hard frost. Never mind; let the sun 
shine all the way to church, and I don’t 
care for the cold. My heart feels very still 
this day: I have no fears and no doubts. 
Why should I? Ishall not weep, for I am 
happy and I am glad—I have shed my last 
tears for Harry now. My father is calling 
to me to make haste, for they are all wait- 
ing, and Aunt Doe impatiently bids me lay 
down my pen. Good-by, old friend, Mar- 
garet Arden will tell thee no more secrets !/ 





Iron Cars.—Dr. La Mothe has lately pat- 
ented an iron car, which is building at Pater- 
son, N. J. It will be of the ordinary shape and 
dimensions, being designed to seat sixty passen- 
gers, and resting on two four-wheeled trucks. 
The body of the car will consist of strong iron 
bands twelve or fifteen inches apart, running 
lengthwise and crosswise, and secured by rivets 
at their intersections. This will constitute the 
frame work, which will be covered by sheet iron 
on the flooring, and iron panels with glass win- 
dows on the side. There is to be no wood work 
whatever about the cars; but to counteract the 
radiation of heat, and obviate dangers from ac- 
cident, the inside will be lined throughout with 
several layers of thick pasteboard and heavy 
cushions, 





IMPROVEMENT IN Winn InsTRUMENTS.—It is 
stated that Mr. Pohlich, a performer on the 
French horn, in Vienna, has obtained the exclu- 
sive patent for his invention of a new machine 
attached to brass wind instruments. The pecu- 
liar advantages of this discovery consist in a 
freer and less interrupted passage of the air, so 
that the tones are more equal and full, aid pro- 
duced with less strain on the lungs of the per- 





former than instruments otherwise constructed; 
the notes which must be sustained are also bet- 
ter regulated, and the accumulated water can 
be removed in a much shorter time than before. 
This new invention has been subjected to re- 
peated trials by instrument makers in Germany, 
and is by them pronounced one of great value. 





Largest CLock 1N THE Wor.pD.—The dials 
of the English Parliament clock are twenty-two 
feet in diameter, and aye the largest in the world 
with the minute hand. Every half minute, the 
point of the minute hand moves nearly seven 
inches. The clock will go eight and a half days, 
and strike only for seven and a half, so as to 
indicate by its silence any neglect in winding it 
up. The mere winding of each of the om | 
parts will take two hours. The pendulum is 1 
feet long; the wheels are of cast iron; the hour 
bell is eight feet high and nine feet in diameter, 
weighing from fourteen to fifteen tons. The 
weight of the hammer is four cwt, 





SALE OF THE NaToRaL Brivce.—The Lex- 
ington Gazette states that the Natural Bridge 
property, in Rockbridge county, Va., including 
the hotel and 100 acres of land around it, has 
been sold to Mr. Sheffield for $12,000. 
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“THE TIMES” UPON THE ALLIANCE 
WITH FRANCE. 

WE are weary of the controversy fastened 
upon us by the press of France. The sub- 
ject of discussion is perilous, and the pecu- 
liar relations of the press of France to the 
Government of that country seem to place 
us always on the brink of a collision, not 
with a contemporary journal, but with a 
powerful Government. Moreover, on the 
French side at least, the controversy goes on 
embittering itself. The Constitutionnel suf- 
fered its zeal for the alliance between Eng- 
land and France to carry it to such lengths 
of invective, that though we, in the interest 
of amity and good fellowship, refrained from 
noticing the attack, the Moniteur, on behalf 
of the Government, felt bound pointedly to 
disown it ; and the Assemblée Nationale, in 

_a@ spirit of candor and conciliation, advises 
the Emperor to fortify Algeria on the sea- 
coast, because ‘‘this fine colony excites 
ardent desires in certain quarters,’’ and must 
not, after having been a nest of pirates, be- 
come a branch establishment of Malta and 
Gibraltar—that is, as we understand the 
polite innuendo, must not be transferred from 
one gang of pirates to another. When such 
are the amenities with which controversy 
is seasoned, we may be excused for wishing 
to get out of it as speedily and safely as pos- 
sible, and, having hitherto had no reason to 
feel ashamed of the part we have played, to 
retire without stooping to defend our coun- 
try from charges made with the double ob- 
ject of deluding those who know nothing of 
England save through the representations 
of the French press, and of provoking re- 
torts which may give the authons of these 
articles an opportunity of envenoming a dis- 
cussion which has been forced upon us sorely 
against our will, and which, if permitted, 
we should be most anxious to terminate. 

We are every day accused by the French 
press of a wish to put an end to the Anglo- 
French alliance. Since our denials of any 
such wish avail nothing, let us invite our 
angry accusers to consider the probabilities 
of the case. With what conceivable object 
should we desire to exchange our present re- 
lations with France for that discord and sus- 
picion which, without any fault of ours, 
overclouded the intercourse between the two 
countries during the latter years of Louis 
Philippe? Is it our wish to be isolatéd in 
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Europe, or, if we seek for another ally, 
where are we to find one whose friendship is 
so important to us, by reason of power and 
proximity,—so able to assist if friendly, so 
able to hurt if hostile? Where shall we 
find a Power whose views on foreign policy 
so nearly coincide with our own? On most 


questions our interests are identical, and, 


when not exactly identical, are separated by 
80 slight a division as to be easily conciliated. 
It were sheer infatuation, a rejection, alike 
wanton and wicked, of the good things 
offered us by Providence, to cast away the 
French alliance so long as it can be retained 
with honor, and without sacrificing the very 
ends for which the alliance was instituted. 
Of all the absolute Governments of the con- 
tinent Imperial France is the best ally for 
England. She has no subject nationality to 
repress. Austra has her Italian provinces, 
Russia her Poland, and even Prussia her 
Neufchatel ; but the revolutionary reminis- 
cences of France, which so little affect her 
at l:ome, are still powerful abroad ; her for- 
eign policy has still some traces left of the 
spirit which sixty years ago undertook the 
emancipation of Europe. We are, then, 
heartily and sincerely in favor of the French 
alliance, and anxious that it should continue 
to be a real alliance, a union between equals, 
with equal voice and equal power, pursuing 
the same well-defined objects and deliberating 
together vith equal good faith and sincerity 
as to the means by which those objects are 
to be attained, not a mere nominal union, 
in which each party shall be jealously and 
suspiciously watching the other; in which 
mutual distrust shall usurp the place of 
mutual confidence, and two powerful allies 
shall thus, by the weakness of divided coun- 
sels, be rendered inferior to either separately. 
We must not be dragged at the chariot- 
wheels of our ally ; we must not allow the 
terms of treaties to be dispensed with with- 
out our consent; we must claim to be 
friends and equals, not vassals or subordi- 
nates. We ask nothing of France; her in- 
stitutions are not ours,—nay, they are di- 
rectly the contrary of ours, but we do not 
desire to interfere with them in any way. 
So far as France alone is concerned we will 
praise when we can; when we cannot we 
will at any rate be silent ; but on matters 
in which we are jointly interested no fear of 
misrepresentation, no threats, no invectives, 
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will prevent us from speaking our opinion 
fully and freely. To refrain from doing so 
would be to compromise, not to support the 
alliance, to betray our joint interests, and to 
render the disruption of the tie certain and 
inevitable. We have spoken of the value 
of the alliance of France to England ; were 
those who continue this envenomed contro- 
versy acting in good faith for the honor and 
interests of their country, we might urge 
something of the advantage to the reigning 
dynasty of the alliance of England with 
France. 

But we forbear to enlarge on this topic, 
always an invidious one, because we are well 
aware that the honor and advantage of 
France are not the points of view from which 
these questions are regarded by such jour- 
nals as the Assemblée Nationale and the 
Constitutionnel. We have, and can have, 
no other object than the interest of Eng- 
land; but the case is very different with 
journals which lend their columns to the 
support of pretenders to the French Crown, 
or to those who have found in the smiles and 
cajoleries of foreign Courts inducements 
more powerful than patriotism or good faith. 
To such persons and their organs the English 
alliance is mot an advantage to be secured, 
but an obstacle to be removed. The advo- 
cates of the exiled house of Bourbon feel 
that in the cordial alliance and co-operation 
of England the Emperor of the French is 
possessed of a strength fatal to their dreams 
of return to power, and that they can in no 
way 80 effectually serve the cause, as they 
can in no way so thoroughly gratify the feel- 
ings of their exiled patrons, as by sowing 
dissension between the existing dynasty and 
its best and sincerest friends. To what end 
talk to such persons of the interests of 
France? Their thoughts are of the interests 
of the house of Bourbon, of fusions, coali- 
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tions, and plots, and of making the natural 
susceptibilities of the Emperor and the na- 
tion the means of accomplishing these cher- 
ished objects. 

As little would it avail to appeal to the 
patriotism of journals given over, for reasons 
on which we need not enlarge, to the inter- 
ests of Russia, and ready at any time and in 
any way to advocate what the Czar requires, 
though by so doing they sacrifice all for which 
the allies have fought and conquered.. With 
these two classes of persons it is vain to rea- 
son on the advantages of the alliance; the 
one wish to destroy it in the interest of the 
exiled Royal family, and for the purpose of 
overthrowing the present dynasty ; the other 
that they may sweep out of the paths of. 
Russia the principal obstacle to her regain- 
ing in the Cabinet that which she has lost 
by the sword. We are free from either mo- 
tive. We neither wish to undermine the 
existing Government of France for the pur- 
pose of bringing back the Bourbons, nor to 
replace Russia in the position which she for- 
feited by her own arrogance and folly. 
Therefore, though it would be extremely 
convenient for those who have these objects 
to sow dissension between the two countries, 
and then cast the blame on us of acts really 
stimulated by hostility to their Sovereign and 
adherence to the enemies whom he has van- 
quished, we decline the part so perfidiously 
offered us. If the alliance be in danger, 
that danger does not come from us; we will 
hold by it so long as we are permitted to do 
so; and if it should ever unhappily be bro- 
ken off, we will, at any rate, take care that 
the responsibility of this great crime against 
the interests of two great nations and the 
welfare of the whole human race shall be 
attributed to the selfish, ambitious, and 
crooked policy from which alone it really 


springs. 





Symnots or Saints. — I have an old painting 
which represents the half-length figure of a 
female, vested in a dark cloak, drawn over the 
head. like a hood, with the edge of a plain ca 
showing below, and a crown of thorns wreath 
outside it. The neck is swathed in white linen. 
The hands are pressed on the breast, and the 
right holds a crucifix; the cross blossoming out 
on either side in flowers resembling lilies, and 
its top shooting up into a stem of flowers, 
amongst which a paper bearing J. N. R. (prob- 
abiy Jesus noster Redemptor) is seen. The 





features appear deeply clouded with grief, and 
the eyes are intent upon an open book supported 
by a skull. I shall be obliged if some cor- 
respondent should be able from the above de- 
scription to inform me what saint in the Calen- 
dar is intended. — .Votes and Queries. 





An English mechanician has invented an in- 
strument for aceurately determining both lati- 
tude and longitude, without the assistance of 
a chronometer and without lunar observations— 
an observation of the sun, only, being required, 
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From The National Magazine. 

UNCLE GEORGE; OR, THE FAMILY 

MYSTERY. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ APTER DARK,” ‘‘ BASIL,” ETC. 

Was it an Englishman or a Frenchman 
who first remarked that every family had a 
skeleton in its cupboard? I am not learned 
enough to know; but I reverence the obser- 
vation, whoever made it. It speaks a start- 
ling truth through an appropriately grim 
metaphor—a truth which I have discovered 
by practical experience. Our family had a 
skeleton in the cupboard; and the name of 
it was Uncle George. 

I arrived at the knowledge that this 
skeleton existed, and I traced it to the 
particular cupboard in which it was hidden, 

_ by slow degrees. I was a child when I first 
began to supect that there was such a thing, 
and a grown man when I at last discovered 
that my suspicions were true. 

My father was a doctor, having an ex- 
cellent practice in a large country town. I 
have heard that he married against the 
wishes of his family. They could not object 
to my mother on the score of birth, breeding, 
or character—they only disliked her heartily. 
My grandfather, grandmother, uncles, and 
aunts, all declared that she was a heartless 
deceitful woman ; all disliked her manners, 
her opinions, and even the expression of her 
face—all, with the one exception of my 
father’s youngest brother, George. 

George was the unlucky member of our 
family: the rest were all clever; he was 
slow in capacity. The rest were all remark- 
ably handsome ; he was the sort of man that 
no woman ever looks twice at. . The rest 
succeeded in life; he failed. His profession 
was the same as my father’s. He had, like 
my father, the best medical education that 
London and Paris could afford; and he 
profited by it, by dint of dogged industry, so 
as to be quoted. among his medical brethren 
as one of the promising surgeons of his time. 
But he never got on when he. started in 
practice for himself; for he never succeeded 
in forcing .the conviction of his knowledge 
and experience on the wealthier class of 
patients. His coarse ugly face, his hesitating 
awkward manners, his habit of stammering 
when he spoke, and his incurable slovenli- 
ness in dress, repelled people. The sick poor, 
who could not choose, employed him, and 
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liked him. The sick rich, who could— 
especially the ladies—declined to call him in 
when they could get any body else. In 
experience he gained greatly by his pro- 
fession ; in money and reputation he gained 
nothing. 

There are very few of us, however dull 
and unattractive we may be to outward ap- 
pearance, who have not some strong passion, 
some germ of what is called romance, hidden 
more or less deeply in our natures. All the 
passion and romance in the nature. of my 
Uncle George lay in his love and admiration 
for my father. He sincerely worshipped his 
eldest brother as one of the noblest of human 
beings. When my father was engaged to be 
married, and when the rest of the family, as 
I haye already mentioned, did not hesitate 
to express their unfavorable opinion of the 
disposition of his chosen wife, Uncle George, 
who had never ventured on differing with 
any one before, to the amazement of every 
body, undertook the defence of his future 
sister-in-law in the most vehement and posi- 
tive manner. In his estimation, his broth- 
er’s choice was something sacred and indis- 
putable. The lady might, and did, treat 
him with unconcealed contempt, laugh at 
his awkwardness, grow impatient at his 
stammering—all that made no difference to. 
Uncle George. She was to be his brother's 
wife ; and, in virtue of that one great fact, she 
became, in the estimation of the poor*sur- 
geon, & very queen, who, by the laws of the 
domestic constitution, could do no wrong. 

When my father had been married a little 
while, he took his youngest brother to live 
with him as his assistant. If Uncle George 
had been .made president of the College of 
Surgeons, he could not have been prouder 
and happier than he was in his new position. 
I am afraid my father never understood 
the depth of his brother’s affection for him. 
All the hard work fell to George’s share: 
the long journeys at night, the physicking © 
of wearisome poor people, the drunken 
cases, the revolting cases—all the drudging, 
dirty business of the surgery, in short, was 
turned over to him; and day after day, 
month after month, he struggled through it 
without.a murmur. When his brother and 
sister-in-law went out to dine with the 
county gentry, it never entered his head to 
feel disappointed at being left unnoticed at 
home. When the return dinners were 
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given, and he was asked to come in at tea, 
time, and left to sit unregarded in a corner, 
it never occurred to him to imagine that he 
was treated with any want of consideration 
or respect. He was part of the furniture of 
the house, and it was the business as well as 
the pleasure of his life to turn himself. to 
any use to which his brother or sister-in-law 
might please to put him. 

So much for what I have heard. from 
others on the subject of my Uncle George. 
My own personal experience of him is lim- 
ited to what 1 remember as a mere child. 
Let me say something, however, first about 
my parents, my sister, and myself, . 

My sister was the eldest born and the best 
loved. I did not,come into the world till 
four years after her birth; and no other 
child followed me. Caroline, from earliest 


days, was the perfection of beauty and 
health. I was small, weakly, and, if the 
truth must be told, almost as plain-featured 
as Uncle George himself. It would be un- 
gracious and undutiful in me to presume to 
decide whether there was any foundation or 
not for the dislike that my father’s family 


always felt for my mother. All I can ven- 
ture to say is, that her children never had 
any cause to complain of her. Her passion- 
ate affection for my sister, her pride in the 
child’s beauty, I remember well, as,also, her 
uniform kindness and indulgence towards me. 
My personal defects must have been a sore 
trial to her in secret, but neither she nor my 
father ever showed me that they perceived 
any difference between Caroline and myself. 
When presents were made to my, sister, pres- 
ents were made to me. When, my father 
and mother caught my sister up in their 
arms and kissed her, they scrupulously gave 
me my turn afterwards. My childish in- 
stinct told me that there was a difference in 
their smiles when they looked at me. and 
looked at her, that the kisses given to Caro- 
line were warmer than the kisses given to 
me, that the hands which dried her tears in 
our childish griefs touched her more gently 
than the hands which dried mine. But 
these and other small signs of preference like 
them, were such as no parents could be ex- 
pected to control. I noticed them at the 
time rather with wonder than with repin- 
ing. I recall them now without a harsh 
thought either towards my father or my 
mother. Both loved me, and both did their 
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duty by me... If I seem.to speak, constrain; 
edly of them. here, it..is not. on my own:ja¢- 
count, ° I-can honestly say that with all my 
heart and soul. 

Even Uncle George, fond as he was of me, 
was fonder of my beautiful child-sister, 
When [ used mischieyously to pull, at his 
lank, scanty hair, he would gently and 
laughingly take it out of my hands; but he 
would let Caroline tug at it till bie dim 
wandering gray eyes winked and watered 
again with pain. He used to plunge peril- 
ously about the garden, in awkward imita- 
tion of the-cantering of a horse, while I sat 
on his shoulders; but he would never 
proceed at any pace beyond a slow and safe 
walk when Caroline had a ride in her turn. 
When he took us out walking, Caroline was 
always on the side next the wall. When we 
interrupted him over his dirty work in the 
surgery, he used to tell me to go and play 


‘until he was ready for me; but he would 


put down his bottles, and clean his clumsy 
fingers on his coarse apron, and lead Caro- 
ling out again, as if she had been the 
greatest lady in the land. Ah, how he 
loved her!—and, let me be honest and 
grateful, and add, how he loved me too! _ 

When I was eight years old and Caroline 
was twelve, I was separated from home for 
some. time. I had been ailing for many 
months previously ; had got benefit from 
being taken to the seaside ; and had shown 
symptoms of relapsing on being brought 
home again to the midland county in which 
we resided. After much consultation it was 
at last resolved that I should he sent to live, 
until my constitution got stronger, with a 
maiden-sister of my mother’s, who had a 
house at a watering-place on the south 
coast. 

I left home, I remember, loaded with 
presents, rejoicing over the prospect of 
looking at the sea again, as careless of the 
future and as happy in the present as any 
boy could be. Uncle George petitioned for 
a holiday to take me to the seaside, but he 
could not be spared from the surgery. Ie 
consoled himself and me by promising to 
make me a magnificent model of a ship. I 
have that model before my eyes now, while 
I write. It is dusty with age; the paint on 
it is cracked, the ropes are tangled, the sails 
are moth-eaten and yellow. The hull is all 
out of proportion, and the rig has been 
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smiled at by every nautical friend of mine 
who has ever looked at it. Yet, worn out 
and: faulty as it is—inferior to the cheapest 
miniature vessel now-a-days in any toy-shop 
window—I hardly know a possession of 
mine in this world that I would not sooner 
part with than Uncle George’s ship. 

My life at the seaside was a very happy 
one. I remained with my aunt more than a 
year. My mother often came to see how I 
was going on, and, at first, always brought 
my sister with her. But, during the last 
eight months of my stay, Caroline never 
once appeared. I noticed also at the same 
period a change in my mother’s manner. 
She looked paler and more anxious at each 
succeeding visit, and always had long con- 
ferences in private with my aunt. At last 
she ceased to come and see us altogether, 


_ and only wrote to know how my health was 


getting on. My father, too, who had at the 
earlier periods of my absence from home 
travelled to the seaside to watch the progress 
of my recovery as often as his professional 
engagements would permit, now kept away 
like my mother. Even Uncle George, who 
had never been allowed a holiday to come 
and see me, but who had hitherto often 
written and begged me to write to him, 
broke off our correspondence. I was 
naturally perplexed and amazed by these 
changes, and persecuted my aunt to tell me 
the reason of them. At first she tried to put 
me off with excuses ; then she admitted that 
there was trouble in our house; and finally 
she confessed that the trouble was caused by 
the illness of my sister. When I inquired 
what that illness was, my aunt said it was 
useless to attempt to explain it tome. I 
next applied to the servants. One of them 
was less cautious than my aunt, and answered 
my question, but in terms that I could not 
comprehend. After much explanation, I 
was made to understand that ‘‘ something 
was growing on my sister’s neck that would 
spoil her beauty forever, and perhaps kill 
her, if it could not be got rid off.” How 
well I remember the shudder of horror that 
ran through me.at the vague idea of this 
deadly ‘‘ something!” A fearful awe- 
struck curiosity to see what Caroline’s 
illness was, with my own eyes, troubled my 
immense heart ; and I begged to be allowed 
to go home and help to nurse her. The 
request was, it is almost needless to say, 
refused. 





Weeks passed away, and still I heard 
nothing except that my sister continued to 
be ill. One day I privately wrote a letter to 
Uncle George, asking him in my childish 
way to come and tell me about Caroline’s 
illness.. I knew where the post-office was, 
and slipped out in the morning unobserved, 
and dropped my letter into the box. I stole 
home again by the garden, and climbed in 
at the open window of a back parlor on the 
ground-floor. The room above was my 


launt’s bed-chamber, and the moment, I was 


inside the house I heard moans and loud 
convulsive sobs proceeding from it. My 
aunt was a singularly quiet composed 
woman ; I could not imagine that the loud 
sobbing and moaning came from her; and I 
ran down terrified into the. kitchen to ask the 
servants who was crying so violently in my 
aunt’s room. 

I found the housemaid and the cook talking 
together in whispers, with serious faces. 
They started when they saw me, as if I had 
been a grown-up master who had caught 
them neglecting their work. ‘* He’s too 
young to feel it much,” I heard one say to 
the other. ‘‘So far as he’s concerned, it 
seems like a mercy that it has happened no 
later.” 

In a few minutes they had told me the 
worst. It was indeed my aunt whom I heard 
crying in the bedroom. Caroline was dead. 

I felt the blow more severely than the 
servants or any one else about me supposed. 
Still, I was a child in years, and I had the 
blessed elasticity of a child’s nature. If I 
had been older, I might have been too much 
absorbed in grief to observe my aunt 80 
closely as I did, when she was composed 
enough to see me, later in the day. 

I was not surprised by the swollen state 
of her eyes, the paleness of her cheeks, or 
the fresh burst of tears that came from her 
when she took me in her arms at meeting. 
But I was both amazed and perplexed by the 
look of terror that I detected in her face. It 
was natural enough that she should grieve 
and weep over my sister’s death; but why 
should she have that frightened look also, as 
if some other catastrophe had happened? I 
asked if there was any more dreadful news 
from home besides the news of Caroline’s 
death. My aunt said, No, in a strange 
stifled voice, and suddenly turned her face 
from me. Was my father dead? No. My 
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mother? No. Uncle George? My aunt 
trembled all over as she said No to that also, 
and bade me cease asking any more ques- 
tions. She was not fit to bear them yet, she 
said ; and signed to the servant to tend me 
out of the room. 

‘The next day I was told that I was to go 
home after the funeral, and was taken out 
towards evening by the housemaid, partly 
fora walk, partly to be measured for my 
mourning clothes. After we had left the 
tailor’s I persuaded the girl to extend our 
walk for some distancg along the sea-beach, 
telling her as we went every little anecdote 
connected with my lost sister that came 
tenderly back to my memory in those first 
days of sorrow. She was so interested in 
hearing, and I in speaking, that we let: the 
sun go down before we thought of turning 
back. 

The evening was cloudy, and it got on from 
dusk to dark by the time we approached the 
town again. The housemaid was rather 
nervous at finding herself alone with me on 
the beach ; and once or twice looked behind 
her distrustfully as we went on. Suddenly 
she squeezed my hand hard, and said, ‘* Let’s 
get up on the cliff as fast as we can.”? The 
words were hardly out of her mouth before 
{heard footsteps behind me: a man came 
round quickly to my side, snatched me away 
from the girl, and catching me up in his 
arms without a word, covered my face with 
kisses. I knew that he was crying, because 
my cheeks were instantly wetted with his 
tears ; but it was too dark for me to see who 
he was, or even how he was dressed. He 
did not, I should think, hold me half a min- 
ute in his arms. The housemaid screamed 
for help, I was put down gently on the sand, 
and the strange man instantly disappeared 
in the darkness. 

When this extraordinary adventure was 
related to my aunt, she seemed at first merely 
bewildered at hearing of it; but in a mo- 
ment more there came a change over her 
face, as if she had suddenly recollected or 
thought of something. She turned deadly 
pale, and said in a hurried way very unusual 
with her, ‘* Never mind ; don’t talk about it 
any more. It was only a mischievous trick 


to frighten you, I dare say. Forget all 
about it, my dear—forget all about it.” 
Tt was easier to give me this advice than 





after, I thought of nothing but the strange 
man who had kissed me and cried over me. 
Who could he be? Somebody who loved 
me very much, and who was very sorry. - 
My childish logic carried me to that length. 
But when I tried to think over all the 
grown-up gentlemen who loved me very 
much, I could never get on, to my own satis- 
faction, beyond my father and my Unele 
George. 

I was taken home on the appointed day to 
suffer the trial—a hard one, even at my ten- 
der years—of witnessing my mother’s pas 
sionate grief and my father’s mute despair. 
I remember that the scene of our first meet- 
ing after Caroline’s death was wisely and 
considerately shortened by my aunt, who 
took me out of the room. She seemed to 
have a confused desire to keep me from leay- 
ing her after the door had closed behind us; 
but I broke away, and ran down stairs to 
the surgery, to go and cry for my lost play- 
mate with the sharer of all our games, Uncle 
George. 

I opened the surgery-door, and could see 
nobody. I dried my tears, and looked all 
round the room: it wasempty. I ran up 
stairs again to Uncle George’s garret-bed- 
room—he was not there; his cheap hair- 
brush and. old cast-off razor-case that’ had 
belonged to my grandfather, were not on the 
dressing-table. Had he got some other bed- 
room? I went out on the landing, and 
called softly, with an unaccountable terror 
and sinking at my heart, ‘‘ Uncle George!” 

Nobody answered ; but my aunt came 
hastily up the garret-staire. 

‘¢ Hush!’ she said. ‘* You must never 
call that name out here again! Never.” 
She stopped suddenly, and looked as if her 
own words had frightened her. 

‘* Is Uncle George dead?” I asked. 

My aunt turned red and pale, and stam- 
mered. I did not wait to hear what she 
said: I brushed past her, down the stairs— 
my heart was bursting—my flesh felt cold. 
I ran breathlessly and recklessly into the 
room where my father and mother had re- 
ceived me. They were both sitting there 
still. Iran up to them, wringing my hands, 
and crying out in a passion of tears—‘ Is 
Uncle George dead ?”’ 

My mother gave a scream that terrified me 
into instant silence and stillness. My father 





to make me follow it) 


For many nights 


looked at her for a moment, rang the bell 
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that summoned her maid, then seized me 
roughly by the arm, and dragged me out of 
the room. 

He took me down into his study, seated 
himself in his accustomed chair, and put me 
before him, between his knees. His lips 
were awfully white, and I felt his two 
hands, as they grasped my shoulders, shak- 
ing violently. 

‘¢ You are never to mention the name of 
Uncle George again,” he said in a quick, 
angry, trembling whisper. ‘‘ Never to me, 
never to your mother, never to your aunt, 
never to the servants, never to any body 
in this world! Never, never, never? ” 

The repetition of the word terrified me 
even more than the suppressed vehemence 
with which he spoke. He saw that I was 
frightened, and softened his manner a little 
before he went on. 

‘You will never see Uncle George 
again,” he said. ‘‘ Your mother and I love 
you dearly ; but if you forget what I have 
told you, you will be sent away from home. 
Never speak that name again—mind, never ! 
Now kiss me, and go away.” 

How his lips trembled—and, 0, how cold 
they felt on mine! I shrunk out of the 
room the moment he had kissed me, and 
went and hid myself in the garden. ‘‘ Uncle 
George is gone—I am never to see him any 
more—I. am never to speak of him again ”’ 
—those were the words I repeated to myself, 
with indescribable terror and confusion, the 
moment I wasalone. There was something 
unspeakably horrible to my young mind in 
this mystery which I was commanded 
always to respect, and which, so far as I 
then knew,I could never hope to see re- 
vealed. My father, my mother, my aunt— 
all appeared to be separated from menow by 
some impassable barrier. Home seemed 
home no longer, with Caroline dead, Uncle 
George gone, and a forbidden subject of talk 
perpetually and mysteriously interposing be- 
tween my parents and me. 

Though I never infringed the command 
my father had given me in his study (his 
words and looks and that’dreadful scream of 
my mother’s which seemed to be always 
ringing in my ears, were more than enough 
to insure my obedience), I also never lost 
the secret desire to penetrate the darkness 
which clouded over the fate of Uncle 
- George. For two years I remained at home, 
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and discovered nothing. If I asked the ser- 
vants about my uncle, they could only tell 
me that one morning he disappeared from 
the house. Of the members of my father’s 
family, I could make no inquiries. They 
lived far away, and never came to see us— 
and the idea of writing to them, at my age 
and in my position, was out of the question. 
My aunt was as unapproachably silent as 
my father and mother; but I never forgot 
how her face had altered, when she had re- 
flected for a moment, after hearing of my 
extraordinary adventure while going home 
with the servant over the sands at night. 
The more I thought of that change of coun- 
tenance, in connection with what had oc- 
curred on my return to my father’s house, 
the more certain I felt that thestranger who 
had kissed me and wept over me must have 
been no other than Uncle George. 

At the end of my two years at home, I 
was sent to sea in the merchant navy by my 
own earnest desire. I had always deter- 
mined to bea sailor from the time when I 
first went to stay with my aunt at the sea- 
side—and I persisted long enough in my res- 
olution to make my parents recognize the 
necessity of acceding to my wishes. My 
new life delighted me ; and I remained away 
on foreign stations more than four years. 
When I at length returned home, it was to 
find a new affliction darkening our fireside. 
My father had died on the very day when J 
sailed for my return voyage to England. 

Absence and change of scene had in no re- 
spect weakened my desire to penetrate the 
mystery of Uncle George’s disappearance. 
My mother’s health was so delicate that I 
hesitated for some time to approach the for- 
bidden subject in her presence. When I at 
last ventured to refer to it, suggesting to her 
that any prudent reserve which might have 
been necessary while I was a child need no 
longer be persisted in, now that I was grow- 
ing to be a young man, she fell into a vio- 
lent fit of trembling, and commanded me to 
say no more. It had been my father’s will, 
she said, that the reserve to which I referred 
should be always adopted towards me: he 
had not authorized her, before he died, to 
speak more openly ; and, now that he was — 
gone, she would not so much as think of 
acting on her own unaided judgment. My 
aunt said the same thing, in effect, when I 
appealed to her. Determined not to be dis- 
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couraged even yet, I undertook a journey, 
ostensibly to pay my respects to my father’s 
family, but with the secret intention of try- 
ing what I could learn in that quarter on the 
subject of Uncle George. My investigations 
led to some results, though they were by no 


“means satisfactory. George had always been 


looked on with something like contempt by 
his handsome sisters and his prosperous broth- 
ers ; and he had not improved his position in 
the family by his warm advocacy of his 
brother’s cause at the time of my father’s 
marriage. I found that my uncle’s surviv- 
ing relatives now spoke of him slightingly 
and carelessly. They assured me that they 
had never heard from him, and that they 
knew nothing about him, except that he had 
gone away to settle, as they supposed, in 
some foreign place, after having behaved 
very basely and badly to my father. He 
had been traced to London, where he had 
sold out of the funds the small share of 
money which he had inherited after his 
father’s death, and he had been seen on the 
deck of a packet bound for France, later on 
the same day. Beyond this nothing was 
known about him. In what the. alleged 
baseness of his behavior had consisted, none 
of his brothers and sisters could tell me. 
My father had refused to pain them by 
going into particulars, not only at the time 


* of his brother’s+ disappearance, but after- 


wards whenever the subject was mentioned. 
George had always been the black sheep of 
the flock, and he must have’ been conscious 
of his own baseness, or he would certainly 
have written to explain and to justify him- 
self. Such were the particulars which I 
gleaned during my visit to my father’s fam- 
ily. To my mind, they tended rather to 
deepen than to reveal the mystery. 
That such a gentle, docile, affectionate crea- 
ture as Uncle George should have injured the 
brother he loved. by word or deed, at any 
period of their intercourse, seemed incred- 
ible; but that he should have been guilty of 
an act of baseness at the very time when my 
sister was dying, was simply and plainly im- 
possible. And yet, there was the incompre- 
hensible fact staring me in the face, that. the 
death of Caroline, and the disappearance of 
Uncle George had taken place in the same 
week! Never did I feel more daunted and 
bewildered by the family mystery than after 
I had heard all the particiilars in connec- 





tion with it that my father’s relatives had to 
tell me. 

I may pass over the events of the next few 
years of my life briefly enough. My nautical 
pursuits filled up all my time, and took me 
far away from my country and my friends. 
But, whatever I did, and wherever I went, 
the memory of Uncle George, and the desire 
to penetrate the mystery of his disappear- 
ance, haunted me like familiar spirits. 
Often, in the lonely watches of the night at 
sea, did I recall the dark evening on the 
beach, the strange man’s hurried embrace, 
the startling sensation of feeling his tears on 
my cheeks, the disappearance of him before 
I had breath or self-possession enough to say 
a word. Often did I think over the inex- 
plicable events that followed, when I had 
returned, after my sister’s funeral, to my 
father’s house ; and oftener still did I puzzle 
my brains vainly in the attempt to form 
some plan for inducing my mother or my 
aunt to disclose the secret which they had 
hitherto kept from me so perseveringly. My 
only chance of knowing what had really 
happened to Uncle George, my only hope of 
seeing him again, rested with those two 
near and dear relatives. I despaired of ever 
getting my mother to speak on the forbidden 
subject after what had passed between us; 
but I felt more senguine about my prospects 
of ultimately inducing my aunt to relax in 
her discretion. My anticipations, however, 
in this direction were not destined to be 
fulfilled. On my next visit to England I - 
found my aunt prostrated by a paralytic 
attack, which deprived her of the power of 
speech. She died soon afterwards in my 
arms, leaving me her sole heir. I searched 
anxiously among her papers for some refer- 
ence to the family mystery, but found no 
clue to guide me. AH my mother’s letters 
to her sister at the time of Caroline’s illness 


|and death had been destroyed. 


More years passed; my mother followed 
my aunt to the grave; and still I was as far 
as ever from making any discoveries in rela- 
tion to Uncle’ George. Shortly after the 
period of this last affliction my health gave 
way, and I departed, by my doctor’s advice, 
to try some baths in the south of France. I 
travelled slowly to my destination, turning 
aside from the direct road, and stopping 
wherever I pleased. One evening, when I 
was not more than two or three days” jour- 
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ney from the baths to which I was bound, I 
was struck by the picturesque situation of a 
little town placed on the brow of a hill at 
some distance from the main road, and 
resolved to have a nearer look at the place, 
with a view to stopping there for the night, 
if it pleased me. I found the principal inn 
clean and quiet—ordered my bed there—and 
after dinner strolled out to look at the 
church. No thought of Uncle George was 
in my mind when I entered the building ; 
and yet, at that very moment, chance was 
leading me to the discovery, which, for so 
many years past, I had vainly endeavored to 
make—the discovery which I had given up 
as hopeless since the day of my mother’s 
death. 

I found nothing worth notice, in the 

church, and was about to leave it again, 
' when I caught a glimpse of a pretty view 
through a side door, and stopped to admire 
it. ‘The churchyard formed the foreground, 
and below it the hillside sloped away 
gently into the plain, over which the sun 
was setting in full glory. The curé of the 
church was reading his breviary, walking 
up and down a gravel-path that parted the 
rows of graves. In the course of my wan- 
derings I had learnt to speak French as 
fluently as most Englishmen ; and when the 
priest came near meI said a few words in 
praise of the view, and complimented him 
on the neatness and prettiness of the church- 
yard. He answered with great politeness, 
and we got into conversation together im- 
mediately. 

As we strolled along the gravel-walk, my 
attention was attracted by one of the graves 
standing apart from the rest. The cross at 
the head of it differed remarkably, in some 
points of appearance, from the crosses on 
the other graves. While all the rest had 
garlands hung on them, this one cross was) 
‘ quite bare; and, more extraordinary still, 
no name was inscribed on it. The priest, 
observing that I stopped to look at the 
grave, shook his head and sighed. 

‘*A countryman of yours is buried there,”’ 
he said. ‘I was present at his death ; he 
had borne the burden of a great’ sorrow 
among us, in this town, for many weary years, 
and his conduct had taught us to respect 
and pity him with all our hearts.’’ 

‘* How is it that his name is not inscribed 





over his grave? ’’ I inquired. 
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‘It was suppressed by his own desire,’ 
answered the priest, with some little hesita- 
tion. ‘He confessed to me in his last 
moments that he had lived here under an 
assumed name. I asked his real name, and 
he told it to me, with the particulars of his 
sad story. He had reasons for desiring to be 
forgotten after his death. Almost the last 
words he spoke were, ‘ Let my name die 
with me.’ Almost the last request he made 
was, that I would keep that name a secret 
from all the world excepting only one per- 
son.”’ 

‘« Some relative, I suppose?” said I. 

‘« Yes—a nephew,”’ said the priest. 

The moment the last word was out of his 
mouth, my heart gave a strange answering 
bound. I suppose I must have changed 
color also, for the curé looked at me with 
sudden attention and interest. 

‘‘A nephew,” the priest went on, ‘“‘ whom 
he had loved like his own child. Te told 
me that if this nephew ever traced him to 
his burial-place, and asked about him, I was 
free in that case to disclose all I knew. ‘I 
should like my little Charley to know the 
truth,’ he said. ‘‘ in spite of the difference 
in our ages, Charley and I were playmates 
years ago.’”’ 

My heart beat faster, and I felt a chok- 
ing sensation at the throat, the moment I 
heard the priest unconsciously mention my 
Christian name in reporting the dying man’s 
last words. As soon as I could steady my 
voice and feel certain of my self-possession, 
I communicated my family name to the 
curé, and asked him if that was not part 
of the secret that he had been requested to 
preserve. 

He started back several steps, and clasped 
his hands amazedly. 

‘Can it be!’ he said in low tones, gaz- 
ing at me earnestly, with something like 
dread in his face. I gave him my passport, 
and looked away towards the grave. The 
tears came into my eyes, as the recollections 
of past days crowded back on me. Hardly 
knowing what I did, I knelt down by the 
grave, and smoothed the grass over it with 
my hand. O, Uncle George, why not have 
told your secret to your old playmate! 
Why leave him to find you here!” 

The priest raised me gently, and begged 
me to go with him into his own house. On 
our way there, I mentioned persons and 
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places that I thought my uncle might have 
spoken of, in order to satisfy my companion 
that I was really the person I represented 
myself to be. By the time we had entered 
his little parlor, and had sat down aloge in 
it, we were almost like old friends together. 

I thought it best thatI should begin by 
telling all that I have related here on the 
subject of Uncle George, and his disappear- 
ance from home. My host listened with a 
very sad face, and said, when I had done: 

‘‘T can understand your anxiety to know 
all that I am authorized to tell you—but 
pardon me if I say first that there are cir- 
cumstances in your uncle’s story which it 
may pain you to hear ’’—he stopped sud- 
denly. 

‘‘ Which it may pain me to hear, as a 
nephew ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘ No,” said the priest, looking away 
from me ; ‘‘ a8 a son.”’ 

I gratefully expressed my sense of the del- 
icacy and kindness which had prompted my 
companion’s warning, but I begged him at 
the same time to keep me no longer in sus- 
pense, and to tell me the stern truth, no 
matter how painfully it might affect me as 
& listener. 

‘In telling me all you knew about what 
you term the Family Mystery,” said the 
priest, ‘‘ you have mentioned as a strange 
coincidence that your sister’s death and your 
uncle’s disappearance took place at the same 
time. Did you ever suspect what cause it 
was that occasioned your sister’s death ? ’” 

“I only knew what my father told me, 
and what all our friends believed—that she 
died of a tumor in the neck, or, as I some- 
times heard it stated, from the effect on her 
constitution of a tumor in the neck.” 

‘‘ She died under an operation for the re- 
moval of that tumor,”’ said the priest in low 
tones. ‘‘And the operator was your Uncle 
George.”’ 

In these few words all the truth burst 
upon me. 

‘* Console yourself with the thought that 
the long martyrdom of his life is over,”’ the 
priest went on, after allowing me a few mo- 
ments to control the violent agitation which 
his disclosure had caused in me. ‘ He rests : 
he is at peace. He and his little darling 
understand each other, and are happy now. 
That thought bore him up to the last, on 

his death-bed. He always spoke of your ais- 


ter as his ‘little darling.’ He firmly be- 
lieved that she was waiting to forgive and 
console him in the other world—and who 
shall say he was deceived in that belief? ’’ 

Not I! Not any one who has ever loved 
and suffered, surely ! 

“Tt was out of the depths of his self- 
sacrificing love for the child that he drew the 
fatal courage’ to undertake the operation,” 
continued the priest. ‘‘ Your father naturally 
shrank from attempting it. His medical 
brethren, whom he consulted all doubted the 
propriety of taking any measures for the re- 
moval of the tumor, in the particular con- 
dition and situation of it, when they were 
called in. Your uncle alone differed with 
them. He was too modest a man to say 60, 
but your mother found it out. The deformity 
of her beautiful child horrified her; she was 
desperate enough to catch at the faintest 
hope of remedying it that any one might 
hold out to her, and she persuaded your un- 
cle to put his opinion to the proof. Her 
horror at the deformity of the child, and her 
despair at the prospect of its lasting for life, 
seem to have utterly blinded her to all natural 
sense of the danger of the operation. It is 
hard to know how to say it to you, her son, 
but it must be told, nevertheless, that, one 
day, when your father was out, she untruly 
informed your uncle that his brother had 
consented to the performance of the operation, 
and that he had gone purposely out of the 
house because he had not nerve enough to 
stay and witness it. After that, your uncle 
no longer hesitated. He had no fear of re- 
sults, provided he could be certain of his 
own courage. All he dreaded was the effect 
on him of his love for the child, when he 
first found himself face to face with the 
dreadful necessity of touching her skin with 
the knife. It is useless to shock you by 
going into particulars. Let it be enough if 


I say, that your uncle’s fortitude failed to — 


support him when he wanted it most. His 
love for the child shook the firm hand which 
had never trembled before. In a word, the 
operation failed. Your father returned and 
foupd his child dying. The frenzy of his 
despair when the truth was told him, carried 
him to excesses which it shocks me to mention 
—excesses which began in his degrading his 
brother by a blow, which ended in his bind- 
ing himself by an oath to make that brother 





suffer public punishment for his fatal rashness 
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in a court of law. Your uncle was too heart- 
broken by what had happened to feel those 
outrages as some men might have felt them. 
He ‘looked for one moment at his sister-in- 
law (I do not like to say your mother, con- 
sidering what I have now to tell you), to see 
if she would acknowledge that she had en- 
couraged him to attempt the operation, and 
that she had deceived him in sayibg that he 
had his brother’s permission to try it. She 
was silent; and when she spoke, it was to 
join ber husband in denouncing him as the 
murderer of their child. Whether fear of 
your father’s anger or revengeful indignation 
against your uncle most actuated her, I can- 
not presume to inquire, especially in your 
presence. I can only state facts. Mean- 
while, your uncle turned to your father, and 
spoke the last words he was ever to address 
to his eldest brother in this world. He said: 
- *T have deserved the worst your anger can 
inflict on me, but I will spare you the scandal 
of bringing me to justice in opencourt. The 
law, if it found me guilty, could at the worst 
but banish me from my country and my 
friends. I will go of my own accord. God 
is my witness that I honestly believed I could 
save the ’child from deformity and suffering. 
I have risked all, and lost all. My heart 
and spirit are broken. I am fit for nothing 
but to go and hide myself and my shame 
and misery from all eyes that have ever looked 
onme. I shall never come back, never ex- 
pect your pity or forgiveness. If you think 
less harshly of me when I am gone, keep 
secret what has happened ; let no other lips 
say of me what yours and your wife’s have 
said. I shall think that forbearance atone- 
ment enough—atonement greater than I have 
deserved. Forget me in.this world. May 
we meet in another, where the secrets of all 
hearts are opened, and where the child who 
is gone before may make peace between us! ’ 
He said those words, and went out. ‘Your 
father never saw him or heard from him 
again.”’ 

I knew the reason now why my father had 
never confided the truth to any one, his:own 
family included. My mother had g¢vidently 
told the worst to her sister, under the geal 
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of secrecy. And there the dreadful disclosure 
had been arrested. 

** Your uncle told me,’’ the priest con- 
tinued, ‘‘ that before he left England, he 
took leave of you by stealth, in a place you 
were staying at by the seaside. He had not 
the heart to quit his country and his friends 
forever, without kissing you for the last time. 
He followed you in the dark, and caught you 
up in his arms, and left you again before 
you had a chance of discovering him. The 
next day he departed from England. He 
had spent a week here once with a student 
friend, at the time when he was a pupil in 
the Hotel Dieu. And to this place he re- 
turned to hide, to suffer, and to die. Weall 
saw that he was a man crushed and broken 
by some great sorrow, and we respected him 
and his affliction. He lived alone, and only 
came out of doors towards evening, when he 
used to sit on the brow of the hill yonder, 
with his head on his hand, looking towards 
England. That place seemed a favorite with 
him, and he is buried close by it. “Ie re- 
vealed the story of his past life to no living 
soul here but me; and to me he only spoke 
when his last hour was approaching. What 
he had suffered during his long exile no man 
can presume to say. I, who saw more of 
him than any one, never heard a word of 
complaint fall from his lips. He had the 
courage of the martyrs while he lived, and 
the resignation of the saints when he died. 
Just at the last, his mind wandered. He 
said he saw his little darling waiting by the 
bedside to lead him away; and he died with 
a smile on his face, the first I had ever seen 
there.”’—The priest eeased, and: we went out 
together in the mournful twilight, and stood 
for a little while on the brow of the hill 
where Uncle George used to sit, with his face 
tarned towards England. How my heart 
ached for him, as I thought of what he must 
have suffered in the silence and solitude of 
his long exile! Was it well for me that I 
had discovered the Family Mystery at last? 
I have sometimes thought not. I have some- 


times wished that the darkness had never 
been cleared away which once hid from me 
the fate of Uncle George. 

















